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E€nitorial. 
ICHABOD ! 


TRULY the glory has departed! By their latest ukase the 
Government have done their worst for us. In the Regula- 
tions for Dairy Inspection, just issued by the Board of Trade 
(has the Board of Agriculture abdicated its functions?) the 
following clause occurs :— 


For the Inspection of Cattle in Dairies. 


Every occupier of a dairy wherever any cattle may be kept, and which the 
Medical Officer of Health, or the Inspector of Nuisances, or any other officer 
of the Council specially authorised by them in that behalf, may visit for the 
purpose of inspecting cattle, and every person for the time being having the 
care or control of any such dairy, or of any cattle therein, shall afford such 
Medical Officer of Health, Inspector of Nuisances, or officer, ali reasonable 
assistance that may, for the purpose of the inspection, be required by him. 


We are not so much as mentioned. We are passed over 
as if we had never existed, unless the disdainful phrase 
“other officer ’’ may be held as.applying, in extreme or remote 
cases, tous. During the last few months some of us have 
been optimistic enough to think that we were not sufficiently 
well educated to hold Inspectorships of Health, and we have 
proposed additional training and a higher degree; but per- 
haps our pessimistic friend, Professor Macfadyean, was right 
after all, and our best course will be to sink all our ambitions 
and aim at becoming inspectors of nuisances! 


Under section 116 of the Public Health Act, 1875 (38 & 39 Vict., c. 55), 
any medical officer of health or inspector of nuisances may at all reasonable 
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times inspect and examine any animal, carcase, or meat exposed for sale, or 
deposited in any place for the purpose of sale, or of preparation for sale, and 
intended for the food of man. If the animal, carcase, or meat appears to the 
medical officer of health or inspector of nuisances to be diseased or unsound 
or unwholesome, or unfit for the food of man, he may seize and carry it away 
in order to have it dealt with by a justice. 

The Royal Commission on Tuberculosis considered that meat inspectors 
should possess certain qualifications. Their recommendation on the subject 
will be found on page 21 of their report, and is as follows :— 

“We recommend that in future no person be permitted to act as meat 
inspector until he has passed a qualifying examination, before such authority 
as may be prescribed by the Local Government Board (or Board of Agriculture), 
on the following subjects :— 

‘*(a.) The law of meat inspection, and such bye-laws, regulations, etc., as 
may be in force at the time he presents himself for examination. 

“(.) The names and situations of the organs of the body. 

“‘(c.) Signs of health and disease in animals destined for food, both when 
alive and after slaughter. 

“(d.) The appearance and character of fresh meat, organs, fat, and blood, 
and the conditions rendering them, or preparations from them, 
fit or unfit for human food.” 

At present a person cannot be required to pass a qualifying examination of 
the kind referred to before he acts as meat inspector ; but it appears to the 
Board that regard should be had to these qualifications in making future 
appointments to the office of inspector of nuisances, where the officer will 
have to exercise the powers conferred on him by section 116 of the Public 
Health Act. 

The question, however, arises, who is going to teach these 
worthies whose qualifications are to consist in knowing the 
names of the various organs and their position in the 
body ? Are there to be junior colleges where these bantlings 
can be nursed and dandled on old ladies’ knees? Are there 
to be what teachers in Kindergartens and elsewhere call 
Object Lessons? Shall we see drawings and models of 
hearts and livers and kidneys, with stuffed oxen and sheep 
and pigs on which the little dears can practise? And who is 
to take them to those horrid slaughter-houses where they 

must put their theories into practice, and learn to distinguish 
healthy from diseased organs, wholesome from dangerous 
meat? Is Professor McFadyean gloomy enough now to think 
that, far from requiring a higher degree, we shall have to pro- 
pose a lower? And will the lower degree be the refuge of the 
Chronic or the Duffer?) Oh, unhappy chronics, what a fate 
awaits you! We did not know that “ beneath these lowest 
depths a lower depth” existed. We hoped to see you some 
day falsify the cynical prognostications of your triends and 
blossom forth into Veterinary Officers of Health ; now hope 
is waning, and we have melancholy visions of you, poor 
fellows, becoming Inspectors of Nuisances—able, it is true, to 
distinguish between a heart and a liver, but compelled to 
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divide your attention between dust-bins and carcases, sewers 
and swine, cowhouses and public water-closets ; torn by con- 
tending emotions, and unable, like fickle swains, to say which 
charmer has the greater attractions for you! Will this pros- 
pect—let us say, rather, possibility—not quicken your pulse 
and stir your ambition, or will it not, at the worst, frighten 
you out of your torpor ? 

Seriously, we think this ill-treatment on the part of the 
Government quite unjustifiable. It is a severe blow to science, 
indeed, a crushing blow to that tender plant civilisation, and 
is decidedly a step backwards. Her Majesty grants us 
charters in order that we may, with greater prestige, teach 
veterinary medicine and surgery. We, the teachers, do our 
best to prepare young men for the highest work of the kind 
likely to be required, and hope, by the united efforts of our- 
selves and our pupils, to obtain the highest material reward 
that the public purse offers, and yet, after all, we are insulted 
in this fashion! We do hope that the profession will protest 
against this injustice and bring pressure to bear on the 
Government, and that the Government will, in a wise and 
dignified way, yield to that pressure. 

Of course, it must be kept always in mind that in saying 
what we have said we are fighting for our English brethren. 
When the Public Health Act for Scotland was before Parlia- 
ment, strenuous efforts had to be made by the veterinary 
profession in order to prevent its exclusion from the benefits 
to be conferred by the Act. The promoters of the Bill en- 
deavoured to reserve the powers of inspection of cattle for 
the Medical Officer of Health, but we checked that, and now 
the Scotland Act runs as follows :— 


Inspection of dairies and power to prohibit supply of milk. 


60.—(1.) lf the medical officer of any district has evidence that any person 
in the district is suffering trom an intectious disease attributable to milk sup- 
plied within the district, from any dairy situate within the district, or that the 
milk from any such dairy is likely to cause anysuch disease to any person resid- 
ing in the district, such medical officer shall visit such dairy, and the medical 
officer shall examine the dairyand every person engaged in the service thereof or 
resident upon the premises or who may be resident in any premises where any 
person employed in such dairy may reside, and if accompanied by a veteri- 
nary surgeon approved as aforesaid, shall examine the animals therein, 
and the medical officer shall forthwith report the results of his examination 
accompanied by the report of the veterinary surgeon, if any, to the local 
authority appointed under section fourteen to deal with such matters. 


Thus, while in Scotland the Medical Officer of Health may, 
tf accompanied by a veterinary surgeon, examine the cows in 
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a dairy and report thereon, provided his report be ac- 
companted by the veterinary surgeon’s report, in England 
there is no need for the veterinarian’s presence or opinion. 
The “ other officer,” be it observed, is not necessarily, or even 
presumably, a veterinary surgeon; he may be a policeman 
for all we know or all that appears on the face of the docu- 
ment. The position, therefore, is this, and it is equally grave 
for the profession and the public in England—that is in by 
far the larger and wealthier portion of the island—cattle will 
be examined by a medical officer, who may be a very wise 
and very good man, but probably unfitted for his work 
through lack of previous training, and the inspection of meat 
will be placed in the hands of an Inspector of Nuisances, who 
may be an ignoramus or worse. All this in the face of the 
great fact that a combined effort has been made and continued 
for years on the part of teachers and pupils, and the parents 
and guardians of these pupils, to provide a special class of 
experts, skilful, intelligent and trustworthy men who could do 
admirable work in the service of the State and the community, 
and for whom as many suitable posts as possible should be 
reserved, along with the corresponding reward. Mr. Chaplin 
ought to have known, or remembered, the provisions of the 
Scottish Act, and not have allowed this outrage to be per- 
petrated on his fellow-Englishmen. It may not be too late yet ; 
our laws are not like the laws of the Medes and the Persians, but 
are, fortunately, capable of amendment when it can be shown 
that a mistake has been made or an injustice committed. We 
have no wish to embarrass the Government or to rouse feelings 
of jealousy, but we are sincerely anxious to see justice done to 
all members of our profession, and to see our brethren in the 
south enjoying the privileges that have been so valiantly and 
so persistently fought for in the north—which are, besides, 
the just rewards of our efforts. It is vain to hope that the 
law may be evaded, it is cowardly to try to evade it when a 
weak spot has been discovered; this generally means that 
the crafty, unscrupulous man escapes, whilst the honest, 
conscientious fellow is held by the meshes devised by the 
legislature, and thus we find the survival of the least desirable 
elements of society. No, let us not deceive ourselves; if the 
regulations of a Board are imperfect or irregular, let us be 
sure that they will be made so. We have perfect confidence 
in the Government of our country, which, consisting of wise 
and experienced men, makes laws for a free people, but we 
urge an immediate appeal to that Government for the remedy 
of that which is not only an injustice, but a scandal. 
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“THE VETERINARY STUDENT.” 


WE have received the first number of this modest little 
publication, which shows a great amount of energy and pluck 
on the part of the younger generation, and to which we give 
a hearty welcome. Will the editor allow us, in a fatherly 
kind of way, to point out an error he has made? A story is 
told of a young student who had taken his degree at Oxford 
and was on the point of leaving the famous university. He 
went to bid farewell to the principal of his college, a profound 
scholar and a kind-hearted man, but somewhat blunt and 
off-hand in his manner. The young student asked the 
venerable professor for some counsel or maxim which might 
serve him as a guide through life ; to this request the old man 
replied, as abruptly as unexpectedly, “ Always verify your 
quotations.” 

Now, our young friend, the editor, does not quote his proverb 
correctly. It ought to run, “ Everything comes to the man 
who knows how to wait,” or, asthe French form has it, “ Tout 
vient 4 point 4 qui sait attendre.” This, it will be observed, 
puts a very different complexion on the proverb. No mere 
waiting will do any good to anybody in this world, and the 
proverb, therefore, does not counsel sloth and indifference, 
which are always fatal. “Time in itself is no force,” says 
Goethe. What is required for success is patience, self- 
restraint, and watchfulness of opportunity, and this is what 
the proverb inculcates. It is all the more suitable as a guide 
for young men, who are naturally impetuous and ardent, and 
so we commend our tiny sermon to the editor and the readers 
of the Veterinary Student. 


Cases. 


RHODODENDRON AND YEW POISONING IN 
YOUNG CATTLE. 


BY MR. BEN. RUNCIMAN, NEW VETERINARY COLLEGE, 


THE following case, which came under my observation while 
assisting in the practice of Mr. I. M. Inglis, M.R.C.V.S., 
Forfar, may prove of interest tosome of your many readers :— 

A tenant farmer, residing some two miles distant from the 
town of Forfar, had in his possession 10 young oxen, their 
average age being about 12 months. These were kept ina 
courtyard during the night-time, and received a ration of 
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turnips and straw, whilst during the day they were turned 
into a grass field on the farm to graze. On the night of the 
28th of February the animals were removed from the field and 
placed in the yard, being apparently in a healthy condition, 
The next morning, on the owner going to the yard to turn the 
animals out into the field for the day, he observed one lying 
dead and several more ill. The advice of Mr. Inglis was 
sought, but he being away from home, I visited the farm, and 
found the remaining animals all more or less under the 
influence of some narcotic. They were disinclined to move, 
and when made to do so had a reeling gait ; the eyes were 
somewhat sunken and a copious flow of tears was seen trickling 
down the face; the pulse feeble, and in one animal imper- 
ceptible (this one died the same night). The temperature 
and respirations normal, rumination suspended, the appetite 
was lost, and the bowels were costive. From the fact that all 
the animals were affected and the similarity of their symptoms, 
I suspected that they had been eating something of an 
injurious nature, so I made an examination of the field they 
had been grazing in, and found in one corner of it about two 
or three cart-loads of trimmings from yew and rhododendron 
trees, these having been thrown over the fence by some 
foresters working on the estate. A fost-mortem examination 
was next made of the animal found dead, and a great quantity 
of rhododendron leaves and yew twigs were found in the 
rumen, these, no doubt, being the cause of the mischief. 
The affected animals were given— 


Mag. sulph. 602s, 


Ol. lini os +. pint. 
Treacle ee oe 1 lb. 
Pul. zingib. ee oe 


dissolved in warm water. 

The next day the remaining eight were apparently 
improved, but still one continued to stagger and had a 
copious flow of tears over the face. The bowels were some- 
what relieved, but not purged. I administered 


Mag. sulph. oe ee 028. 
Treacle oe ee ee $lb. 


in warm water. 

The next day the bowels were freely opened, and the 
animals made a good recovery. During the time they were 
ill they were not inclined to feed, and only ate a few ground 
turnips and a little oat straw. 
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BY JAMES MC PHAIL, M.R.C.V.S. INSPECTOR, EDINBURGH. 


WHILE on duty at the Edinburgh abattoirs a few weeks ago, 
I noticed in a cow, which was being dressed, that the tripe 
would not come clean away from the abdomen as is usual. 
On examination, the stomachs were found to be firmly 
attached to the diaphragm by a mass of fibrous tissue, the 
King’s Head (reticulum) being the point of attachment. 
When this was cut away a round hole was seen, filled with 
food from the stomach, into which you could easily stick your 
finger ; on the chest cavity being opened the fibrous mass 
was seen to be continued and joined the anterior surface of 
the diaphragm to the lungs, which in this part were slightly 


green. I cut into the mass and followed up the hole runnin 
through it, and found, about six inches in front of the midriff, 
a two-bladed knife, one blade of which was open and pointed 
towards the heart. The cow seemed in good, fat condition, 
and the carcase was well nourished beef. 

The annexed photograph of the specimen shows the track 
taken from the reticulum through the diaphragm and the 
open bladed knife. 
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A CASE OF ACTINOMYCOSIS IN THE COW. 


BY JAMES MC PHAIL, M.R.C.V.S., INSPECTOR OF MARKETS, EDINBURGH. 


THIs case is of undoubted interest, because I am enabled to 
give the history of the case from the time it was first noticed 
until the cow was slaughtered. 

The byre inspector of our department, Mr. Young, on 
visiting the byre, and making his examination of the udders 
of the cows there, found in this one a few hard lumps in the 
hind quarter, off side. At this time they were just noticeable, 
and no more, from the surrounding tissue. A fortnight later, 
on visiting the byre, the lumps were found to be distinctly 
larger, and asample of the milk was taken ; this was thoroughly 
examined microscopically by the department and found to be 
free from tubercle bacilli. The following fortnight the lumps 
were much larger, fused together, but still confined to that 
quarter; a fresh sample of milk, allowed to stand and pre- 
cipitate, showed negative results. Finally, in six weeks’ 
time, the lumps had greatly enlarged, hardened, and the 
hind quarter on the other side was appreciably invaded: 
here and there, scattered through the quarter, little distinct 
nodules could be felt. The milk from both hind quarters was 
again subjected to a most minute scrutiny, but with no results 
as far as the tubercle bacillus was concerned. Owing to the 
fact that only negative results had been obtained from the 
milk and the gravelly nature of the swellings, actinomycosis 
was thought to be the nature of the ailment, and both 
quarters of the udder being affected, the cow was ordered out 
of the byre, under the Act of 1891, as being dangerous to 
public health, The cow was sent into the Edinburgh 
abattoirs. The udder was swollen and hard at the affected 
parts, and, if anything, the swollen portions were more 
distinct than in tubercle, standing out more distinctly and 
definitely, and the skin of the udder was easily pulled away 
from the lumps. This one cannot do quite so easily in 
tubercle, which seems, if one may so term it, to take a grip of 
the tissue and the skin both. The cow being in full milk, 
was, of course, thin. 

She was slaughtered, dressed, and the quarters were cut 
into and examined. The hard masses were composed of 
fibrous granulation tissue, and standing out quite distinctly 
in the tissue were studded little pustular nodules, which, on 
being squeezed, gave out little yellowish calcareous particles. 
One of the little nodules was decalcified, rubbed between two 
slides, stained with eosin, and mounted in balsam, and the 
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clubs of the “ray fungus”’ were seen under the microscope. 
Scrapings of the nodules and udder were carefully examined 
for tubercle bacillus without success. When the lungs were 
removed and examined, small nodules were found in the 
lungs, but softer than in the udder and not so calcareous, the 
nodules being confined to one lobe. The gland of the lung 
was also infiltrated. At first sight this looked like tubercle 
occurring along with actinomycosis, but on the nodules being 
squeezed and examined, the ray fungus was found ; a specimen 
from the lung, stained with orange-rubin, showed the fungus. 

The case is certainly interesting in that the period of 
growth is shown from the time it was first noticed until the 
seeming invasion of the other quarter and destruction of the 
animal, and the occurrence of the actinomycosis also in the 
lung, the question would arise—Which was the primary 
infection? I cannot help thinking that this condition is more 
common than is supposed, as only recently our chief, Dr. 
Williamson, recorded a case of it in connection with our 
department, and prior to this case it was also noticed in a 
cow with an udder which might aptly be described as full of 
gravel, and a good judge gave his opinion that the beast was 
rotten with tubercle; but she killed clean, and the udder was 
found to be actinomycotic, and it is quite probable that some 
of the animals which are supposed to have tubercular udders, 
and, when slaughtered, are found to have the lesion only in 
the mammary gland, are not tubercular at all, but suffering 
from actinomycosis. In cases of doubt, a strong word might 
be put in for the use of the microscope, which in this case 
most clearly showed it was not tubercle, and I think in any 
case where there is a preponderance of fibrous tissue in any 
supposed tuberculous lesion, that it would be well to examine 
microscopically, and perhaps the percentage of so-called 
tuberculous udders might decrease. 

In comparison between actinomycosis of the udder and 
tubercle of the organ, which in this case was carefully studied, 
the facts are that tubercle generally occurs high up, near the 
groin, in the hind quarters, and that the lumps seem to 
coalesce, while in the other they seem scattered about and 
more distinct and gravelly, and that the tubercular lesion 
seems to take a hold of the skin and tissue, while in simple 
mammitis, or in this other affection, one can easily pull the 
skin away from the underlying gland structure. 
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Reviews. 


REPORT OF THE CATTLE COMMISSIONERS OF 
MASSACHUSETTS, 1898. 


WE have received the report of the Cattle Commissioners for 
Massachusetts for 1898, and beg to congratulate the Com- 
missioners on their promptness in issuing it. Why can’t 
reports be issued as promply in this country ? 

The report deals principally with tuberculosis, and includes 
extracts from reports from other states and countries. 

In Vermont, since 1897, 60,000 have been tested, 2,390 
being found diseased when examined /ost-mortem. 

No animals are there tested unless the owner consents to 
all the herd being done, and every fresh animal tested before 
admission. 

In their report, 78 herds were retested, 23 of them were found 
free on second testing, and 23 had only one case each. 

Eight of the 23 second tested affected herds were found 
free on third testing. 

The report states—“ The proper disinfection ts a more difficult 
matter than the discovery of the diseased animal.” 

“With the very large number of animals tested in 
Pennsylvania, there has not been a report of a single case in 
which it was even suspected that the test had caused the 
slightest injury.” 

In Massachusetts State 506 cattle were condemned, found 
to be tubercular on fost-mortem, and 13,732 dollars were paid 
in compensation. 

In cattle condemned and found free from tuberculosis on 
post-mortem, 12 in number, 293 dollars were paid. 

In U. S. America, no foreign animals are admitted unless 
they withstand the tuberculin test. 

In many of the States no cattle are admitted from other 
States unless they withstand the test. 

Those States in which this law is not in force are made the 
cesspool of the rejected and unfit. 

The report is most interesting and extremely valuable, as 
it is up to date. 


THE SERUM TREATMENT OF SWINE FEVER 
AND HOG CHOLERA. 


WE have received from the United States Bureau of Animal 
Industry a bulletin on “The Serum Treatment of Swine 
Fever and Hog Cholera,’ by Dr. Schweinitz, with the col- 


we 
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laboration of Dr. Marion Dorset and Veterinary Dr. Schroeder. 
The bulletin is of considerable interest, showing the enormous 
losses from the two diseases, 15,000,000 dollars in Iowa alone, 
and also the difficulty in diagnosing between the two diseases. 

We quote a portion of the last paragraph, and would use it 
to strengthen our appeal to our own Government to take 
charge of the preparation and use of tuberculin :— 


Undoubtedly commercial firms would be only too anxious to take up the 
manufacture of these serums, as the loss to farmers from these diseases of 
swine is so enormous. The moment that products of ‘his sort, which can be 
so easily put up in a condition that they may be perfectiy worthless and still 
appear satisfactory, are placed on the market for gain, the temptation is so 
great to sell an inefficient material that very often unsatisfactory results may 
be obtained and great discredit thrown upon the entire work. If private 
firms undertake the manufacture and sale of serum for treating swine, their 
products and prices should be subject to legal supervision. If the public is 
protected against the sale of utterly worthless fertilizers, as is the case in 
many of our States, most assuredly the sale of a material which may prove so 
essential to the farmer should also be subject to legislative control. No lot 
of serum should be sold unless it had been approved, and its value as a 
curative agent tested, by careful official inspection and trial. As the Bureau 
of Animal Industry has now a plant for the manufacture of this material, has 
obtained a great deal of very valuable experience, and has worked out the 
theoretical and come of the practical principles of the use of serum which 
promises such good results in treating swine, it is probable that for several 
years to come at least those who are working along these lines will prefer 
that the control of this material should remain either directly in its hands or 
under its supervision. The Bureau is endeavouring to push the work, and to 
supply larger and still larger quantities of serum for use, and will carefully 
note and report the results. 


MACKEY’S VETERINARY DIARY, with an almanack for 1899. 


Messrs. Mackey, Mackey & Co., of 175, Grange Road, 
Bermondsey, have issued a Diary which should be of great 
use to the busy practitioner who desires to have, in a handy 
form, an epitome of necessary information, combined with 
a means of making systematic notes of his:day’s work. Messrs. 
Mackey’s idea is highly commendable, and their method of 
carrying it out fairly successful. The first part of the diary 
consists of useful information put as briefly as possible. It is 
rather unfortunate that what they call the Veterinary Epitome 
should not be quite up to date. For example, the list of 
members of council is that of 1897-98. The Court of 
Examiners is also obsolete, containing the names of some 
who have retired and omitting the more recently-elected 
members. 
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Possibly, the most useful material is included in the Poso- 
logical and following tables. Succeeding the general in- 
formation section are forms in which to enter notes of /ost- 
mortem examinations, and examinations as to soundness. 
Quite naturally, the space at the practitioner’s disposal is 
only such as will admit of the briefest notes made at the time 
of examination, and to be amplified later. 

The diary proper is of the nature of a visiting list, admir- 
ably arranged, succeeded by pages for addresses and general 
memoranda. 

In their prefatory note Messrs. Mackey show themselves 
fully alive to the fact that imperfections and omissions must 
attend this, their first attempt. They further ask for sugges- 
tions which may lead to better results in future editions. 

The actual mistakes are, as a matter of fact, neither very 
numerous nor very important; they being such as will be 
apparent to the veterinary surgeon. For example, no one 
will suppose that Mr. Faulkner has attained so mature an 
age as to have been capable of election as member of council 
in 1839. 

We might possibly be allowed to throw out the suggestion 
that the list of past presidents and vice-presidents of the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons takes up considerable 
room, and is hardly justified, by its importance or usefulness, 
in doing so. Several pages might be saved by its deletion in 
future issues. We are also of opinion that the utility of a diary 
is added to by carrying it on for a week or so beyond the end of 
the year. Only the most systematic of us remembers to take 
out a new diary promptly on the morning of January the ist. 
Most of us carry the old book for a day or two beyond the time 
for which it is supposed to be used. No doubt the inclusion 
of a week or so of the New Year in an old diary is pandering 
to dilatoriness and unbusiness-like habits; but it is found to 
preserve the purity of one’s vocabulary, and to make for the 
prevention of fraying of the edges of an otherwise angelic 
temper. Perhaps Messrs. Mackey will remember in future 
that veterinary surgeons are human—very human. 

It seems very like carping criticism to grumble at such 
trifles when so much is good, but it is only seeming, and we 
are prompted to make the foregoing mildly adverse remarks 
by Messrs. Mackey’s prefatory request. 

The thanks of the profession are due to Messrs. Mackey for 
their kind thoughtfulness, and any member who has not, as 
yet, obtained possession of a copy of the diary should 
endeavour to do so without delay. 


wa ware 


Special Notes. 


Special Notes, 


BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


WE are pleased to hear that Mr. T. Brown, M.R.C.V.S., who 
graduated recently in Edinburgh, has been appointed a 
travelling inspector. 


WE hear alarming reports of a serious outbreak of the gastro- 
enteric form of influenza among the dogs in England. 


A FEW months’ ago a cat show was held in Edinburgh, and 
a large number of the cats became affected with colds in their 
heads; and this was thought at the moment to be due to the 
excessive quantity of “‘ deodorant” sprinkled about the show 
place; but the cats took the contagion away with them, and 
the disease spread to other cats, with the result that many 
valuable animals died. 


CAPTAIN M. H. Hayes, F.R.C.V.S., is writing a most inter- 
esting and instructive series of articles in the Lzve Stock 
Fournal on ‘Stable Management and Work.” 


ACCORDING to the British Medical Fournal, a Dr. Evelyn, in 
San Francisco, has discovered that the injection into man of 
a serum obtained from a horse that has received large quan- 
tities of alcohol for a considerable period, will prevent any 
further desire for strong liquor. We think Dr. Evelyn would 
easily find a few such horses ready to hand in this country. 
We have heard of a horse that received £11 worth of brandy 
in a fortnight! 


ARABIAN HORSE AND CATTLE CAKES. 


WE have received samples of this food from the British 
importer, Mr. John W. Bainbridge, 110, Cannon Street, 
London, E.C., and can testify that it is an extremely good, 
bitter tonic, and certainly improves the appetite and condition 
of horses. 
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Extracts from foreign Journals. 
IS TUBERCULOSIS HEREDITARY? 


THE opinions as to the exact manner in which tuberculosis is 
inherited are as yet in no way definitely settled. There are 
two conflicting theories, the theory of the inheriting of a 
disposition to fall a victim to tuberculosis, and the theoryfof 
the so-called bacillary transmission, according to which an 
infection of the ovum with tubercular bacilli is caused. Herr 
Hauser asserts that doubtless hereditary transference occurs 
on the maternal side, and that the transference of tubercular 
bacilli, manifestly takes place by way of the placentary circu- 
lation, but it occurs very rarely and even in the most serious 
generalised tuberculosis only in 10 percent of the cases. Not 
a single trustworthy observation of hereditary transmission of 
tubercular bacilli on the paternal side is to be found, although 
it is no doubt true that bacilli are frequently emitted along 
with the semen. All these results consequently only show us 
that tuberculosis acts just like many other infectious diseases, 
in which likewise, in serious cases, transmission to the 
progeny occurs on the maternal side. The conclusions con- 
cerning the hereditary transmission of tuberculosis should 
not, however, be deduced from the circumstances of the most 
serious cases; rather, only such cases are to be regarded as 
confirmatory of the theory, in which the tuberculosis of the 
parents is confined to a small region. Herr Hauser demon- 
strates this standpoint of his by experiments. He infected 
guinea-pigs with tuberculosis. Not only did these animals 
produce sound offspring, but the second generation also was 
developed quite normally. Consequently, if there are no 
positive proofs of bacillary transmission existent, the long 
period of latency of tuberculosis and furthermore the fact of 
the very frequent infection which occurs in the post-uterine 
life are arguments against the theory of bacillary hereditary 
transmission. This theory therefore appears untenable to 
Herr Hauser, and he thinks that tuberculosis, like syphilis, is 

not preserved in the human race by congenital transmission 

of the specific virus, but through incessantly occurring infec- 

tion with the tubercular bacilli which have reached the outer 

world, and this is probably favoured by the inheritance of a 

special and greater susceptibility to the virus of tuberculosis. 

—Deutsche Medical Wochenschrift. 
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CHRONIC ROARING AND ITS HEREDITARY 
TRANSMISSION. 


In the great majority of cases—g6 per cent, according to 
Gunther’s statistics—chronic roaring is the consequence of a 
hemiplegia of the larynx; almost always the muscular 
lesion occurs on the left; the experiments of Dupuy and the 
observations of Bonley have shown it to be due to atrophy ot 
the left inferior laryngeal nerve ; this almost invariable local- 
isation is explained by the asymmetry of the two recurrent 
nerves ; the one on the left side is given off from the pneumo- 
gastric near the root of the lung, and is inflected round the 
posterior aorta, to reach, at length, the lower edge of the 
trachea ; in its long passage to the interior of the thorax it 
crosses the mass of the bronchial ganglia; let these ganglia 
be inflamed, suppurated, or indurated, as is the rule in the 
course of the bronchial or pulmonary affections so frequent 
in young horses, and you will have the necessary condition 
for atrophy of the left inferior laryngeal nerve, either through 
the compression which it undergoes, or through sclerosis ot 
the neurilemma consecutive on the propagation of the 
ganglionary affection. Of all the broncho-pulmonary affec 

tions of young horses, strangles is by far the most frequent ; 
and it is a notion which has long been classic that roaring is 
one of the commonest and most dangerous consequences of 
the broncho-pneumonia often accompanying strangles. But 
besides this acquired roaring, the etiological doctrines every- 
where in force admit that there exists hereditary roaring, 
which is besides in no way different from the other, as much 
from the point of view of the symptoms as of the laryngeal 
and nervous lesions revealed by autopsy. The doctrine ot 
the heredity of roaring is so firmly established that it 
found its place—one might almost say its consecration 
—in the law of 1885 relative to the supervision of stallions. 
I confess that for my part it has always seemed to me highly 
improbable that an acquired lesion, as limited as that which 
results from the compression of a slender nervous thread, in 
a part so distant from the centres, could become hereditary. 
I was rather tempted to attribute roaring to the frequency of 
strangulous affections in certain regions of ourcountry. But 
this was only an impression, and something more than imptes- 
sions is needed to combat adoctrineso generally admitted as the 
heredity of chronic roaring. I am to-day in a position to 
bring before you some facts showing that the part which 
heredity plays in the development of roaring is, if not com- 
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pletely 727, at least far less important than has up to the 
present time been imagined. 

In the course of one of his later communications, M. 
Ligniéres laid stress on the extreme rarity of strangles in 
Argentina ; typhoid disease of the horse is, on the other 
hand, frequent there, and the study of it is a much easier 
matter than in France, because it is rarely that one observes 
there the secondary lesions, which complicate it so much in 
France, and which for the most part proceed from invasion of 
the organism by the streptococcus of strangles. If strangles 
is rare in Argentina, roaring is not less so—at least, the 
roaring consequent on laryngeal hemiplegia. Whilst there, 
I visited several fine establishments for the breeding of blood- 
stock, and was agreeably surprised to learn that only a 
minimum of importance was attached to roaring in stallions ; 
they are used for reproductive purposes no less than the 
others, and experience shows that this practice is without 
inconveniences, many of the stallions seriously affected by 
roaring begetting progeny of whom not one becomes a roarer. 
I can quote several examples of this. All who take an 
interest in sport know, at least by name, the name of the 
celebrated Ormonde, who was never beaten in England ; his 
owner, the Duke of Westminster, sold him, nevertheless, 
because he was the son of a roaring stallion, and was also 
affected with roaring; he sold him for a good price, too— 
£12,000 sterling. The buyer, M. Boucant, an Argentine of 
French descent, made use of the animal several years before 
selling him to an American for the modest sum of 30,000 
francs (£1,200). I visited M. Boucant’s establishment, and 
there saw numerous superb products of Ormonde—vof one of 
them has become a roarer. Now, it is well known that among 
the foals of Ormonde born in England before his departure 
to Argentina, there are many that have become roarers. 
These facts are inexplicable by the doctrine of roaring being 
hereditary ; they are very simply explained by the doctrine 
which makes an acquired disease of it, a simple complication 
of the strangles infection of the bronchi or of the lungs. The 
case of Ormonde is not an isolated one. Some days ago I 
was lunching with a former president of the Argentine 
Republic, Dr. Pellegrini, a very good judge in the matter of 
blood-stock. He knew of the case of Ormonde, and he 
asserted that he knew many similar, and cited Néapoli, by 
Springfield out of Napoli, and Star, by Hermit, as having 
begotten numerous foals which were not affected with roaring, 
although roarers themselves, especially Star, who was so 
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seriously affected that he had to undergo tracheotomy and 
have a tube inserted. 

I do not know if I am drawing unwarrantable conclusions 
from my facts, but it seems to me that they fully justify the 
reservations which I formulated a moment ago concerning 
the important place which heredity has hitherto taken in the 
etiology of chronic roaring. This question of opinion has 
not a theoretic interest alone ; it shows that the veritable 
prophylaxis of roaring should consist, not in excluding roaring 
stallions from reproduction, but rather in attempting the 
prophylaxis of strangles, and if the conditions of the cor- 
tagion of strangles are such that hygienic or sanitary measures 
are condemned beforehand to remain impotent—which seems 
to me probable—all our efforts ought to tend to obtaining a 
vaccine of strangles ; the day when we know how to vaccinate 
for strangles we shall at the same time.—lI, at least, am con- 
vinced of it—have obviated the great cause of roaring in 
horses.—M. Ed. NOCARD in the Recuezl Vet. 


ADOPTION OF A LAMB BY A BITCH. 


EVERYONE knows that sometimes certain females, even 
those of savage animals, adopt and bring up, as if they were 
their own young, the young of a different species, whose 
adult representatives may be the natural enemies of the 
mother adopting them. The fact which forms the subject of 
this note has, therefore, not the merit of novelty; it is, 
however, of interest. 

Last spring one of my clients, who owns a greyhound bitch, 
Ravande, which had just cast, and whose puppies had been 
destroyed, conceived the notion of replacing them by a newly- 
born lamb, whose mother had died in giving it birth, in order 
to see what would happen. In a few days lamb and nurse 
were put together, and got on very comfortably. It was in 
the month of March, 1898, that I had a chance of observing 
this new fact of adoption. It happened thus. Having been 
called in to see a horse belonging to a farmer client, which 
had been attacked by lymphangitis in the hind leg ; after my 
visit I was talking about one thing and another with my 
client in his court, near the gates of his sheepfold, when my 
attention was caught by the bitch, Ravande, running back- 
wards and forwards, and jumping about between us and the 
fold. She kept on fawning and barking as if she wanted 
something. At the same time the bleating of a lamb issued 
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from the fold, from near the gate. Completely puzzled, I 
asked what all this meant. ‘ You shall see,’ I was told. 
The gate of the fold being opened, out came a little lamb 
about three weeks old, which, bleating and frisking its tail 
with joy, darted towards Ravande, and immediately sought to 
suck. Licking her nurseling, Ravande was on the point ot 
letting it suck, when her master said to her: ‘‘ Come along 
to the house, to your mat.” Without delay, the bitch 
directed her course towards the place to which she was told 
to go, followed by the lively, frisking lamb, and by myself, 
much interested in these goings-on. Arrived at the kitchen 
of the farm, Ravande lay down on ana old piece of matting; 
then the lamb went down on its knees, seized hold of one ot 
the bitch’s teats, and butting and wagging its tail vigorously, 
proceeded to suck with zest. At the end of a few minutes, 
it left this teat and took hold of another, then of another, lay 
down in its turn, and in a high state of contentment and 
butting with its head, tried all the teats in succession, the 
bitch letting it do what it liked. Having finished sucking, 
the lamb remained lying between the paws of Ravande, who 
then licked it and washed its face for it—M. A. LUCET, in the 
Recueil Vétérinaire. 


AN AMCEBA LIVING ACCIDENTALLY IN THE 
LUNG OF A SHEEP. 


THE case reported is probably the first observation made of 
ameebas living and flourishing in the lung of a mammalian. 
Whilst studying some nodules of strongylar pneumonia of a 
sheep, M. L. Blanc found that some of them were caused, not 
by Strongylus filaria, but by a pyriform amoeba with an ex- 
tremity lengthened out into a pseudopod. This lower organ- 
ism, which was furrowed with great spherical and colourless 
vacuoles, measured 60 millimetres long by 22 broad, and had 
pretty striking analogies with the Hyalodiscus limax. It was 
occupying the periphery of the small nodules of catarrhal 
pneumonia. It is probable that some amcebas, having acci- 
dentally penetrated into the lung as the result of a false deglu- 
tition, multiplied there and formed a colony, whose presence 
set up an inflammation.—Recueil Vétértnazre. 


HEMORRHAGIC SEPTICEMIA OF THE SHEEP. 


MM. BESNOIT AND CUILLE, of the Toulouse School, have 
recently published in the Revue Vétérinaire a long, interesting 
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and learned treatise on hemorrhagic septicemia of the sheep. 
Attentive comparison of the works of Galtier, Liénaux, and 
Conte, combined with their own personal observations, have 
convinced the authors that the different epizootics reported 
up to the present day, though clinically different, and for this 
reason described by different names, ought to be referred to 
hemorrhagic septicemia alone, this disease being essentially 
variable in appearance. They have arrived at the firm con- 
clusion that, no matter under what aspect it presents itself, it 
is always the effect of the same microbe, the ovord bacteria. 
This disease, which is generally misunderstood, is, however, 
extremely frequent, and spreads its ravages over a very wide 
geographical area. MM. Besnoit and Cuillé describe prin- 
cipally three forms of hemorrhagic septicemia in the sheep. 

I. Highly acute or malignant form. Patients are carried 
off in a few hours without showing any very characteristic 
signs. This form invariably ends in death. 

II. Acute form. The disease develops in 24 hours at the 
least, and in 10 days at the most. It is likewise terminated 
by death, but not invariably; cases of cure are, however, 
rare. 

III. Chronic form. The disease results in cachexia after a 
few weeks, sometimes after a few months, of evolution. As 
in the first form, the end is death. Hemorrhagic septicemia is 
therefore a disease to be feared by the owners of flocks. In the 
acute form the principal symptoms are caused by respiratory 
troubles (broncho-pneumonia) and digestive ailments (diarr- 
hoea), complicated with abortion in ewes with lamb; then death. 
The chronic form attacks old and young, male and female, indis- 
criminately. It is always developed in a primitive form, and, 
like the acute form, assumes the enzootic type. There are 
respiratory troubles, insidious at the commencement—dry, 
harsh cough, laboured breathing ; afterwards these symptoms 
become more accentuated, the cough more frequent and per- 
sistent, with discharge. Concurrently, the general condition 
grows worse and worse; the patients grow thin, diarrhoea 
sets in, marasma follows soon after, and death comes to put a 
termination to the pathological scene. The lesions in the 
malignant form are either wanting or are similar to those of 
the acute form. From the lesions occurring in the acute 
form and in thechronic form it results, in short, that hemorr- 
hagic septicemia of the sheep, from the anatomo-pathological 
point of view, always remains one and the same. In the two 
forms it is principally characterised by lesions belonging to 
an identical anatomical type, the lobular. In the acute form 
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there is lobular broncho-pneumonia; in the chronic form the 
same region has evolved; it has become droncho-pulmonary 
sclervosts. The ovoid bacterta are abundantly met with in the 
blood, the ganglia, and the lungs; in fact, in all the parts 
affected with lesions. Inoculations of this microbe have re- 
produced the malady in the guinea-pig, rabbit, mouse, dog, 
etc., with variable resistance. In all there were revealed the 
regular lesions of hemorrhagic septicemia of the sheep. The 
principal mode of infection of sheep is brought about by 
water, the ovoid bacteria flourishing in all soils, but more 
especially in meadows which are damp and rich in nitrate. 
The prophylactic treatment is deduced from the etiological 
data: there must be the best possible hygiene, separation of 
the flock from all the suspected sheep, isolation of the infec- 
ted. <As to curative treatment, it is illusory in the rapid 
forms; in the others intestinal antisepsia and tonics may be 
prescribed. 

In the course of the publication of their work, MM. Besnoit 
and Cuillé have been able to collect from different quarters 
information which has proved to them that the disease is 
almost wnzversally diffused. In publishing their treatise they 
have had as their principal end in view the making known 
of the results of their numerous personal researches concern- 
ing a very serious disease of the sheep, a disease whose ex- 
istence was unknown by veterinary surgeons until a few 
years ago. Their aim has been to direct the attention of the 
veterinary world to the gravity and importance of hemorrhagic 
septicemia “which sometimes destroys sheep by the thou- 
sand,” and to which they do not hesitate to attribute—they 
insist on this point—the considerable mortality observed in 
this and last century in the course of so-called epizootics of 
internal parasitical diseases (distomatosis and strongylosis) 
and of certain anthracial epizootics. By their publication, 
the fruit of long and conscientious labour, MM. Besnoit and 
Cuillé have deserved well, not only ot the body of veterinary 
surgeons, but also unquestionably of the agricultural world, 
which is directly interested in this question. —Revue Vétért- 
natre. 


ENORMOUS TUMOUR OF THE RETROPHARYN- 
GEAL AND PREPECTORAL GANGLIA IN A PIG. 


THIS is a very interesting observation made by MM. Cuillé 
and Sandrait. The tumour, which was as big as a man’s 
head, occurred ina pig only two months old, and shown to the 
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clinique 2” extremis. The patient was on the point of suffoca- 
tion, and deglutition had become impossible. Microscopical 
examination showed this tumour to be an encephaloid sarcoma 
with small round cellules.—Revue Vétérinaire. 


Proceedings of the Veterinary Medical Societies, ete. 


YORKSHIRE VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


A SPECIAL meeting was held at the Queen’s Hotel, Leeds, on Friday, the 
3rd of March, to further consider the sanitary provisions of the Leeds 
Improvement Bill, and also the attitude of the association in regard to the 
impending election of the council of the Royal College. Mr. T. Fletcher, of 
Hillsboro’, Sheffield (president), was in the chair, and the attendance included 
Messrs. A. W. Mason, W. F. Greenhalgh, G. E. Bowman, H. G. Bowes, 
S. Wharam, Leeds; J. E. Scriven, Tadcaster; J. Clarkson, Garforth; G. 
Whitehead, Batley ; and Waller. 

In the absence of Mr. McCarmick, through indisposition, the secretarial 
duties at the meeting were discharged by Mr. Greenhalgh. 

Letters of regret at inability to attend had been received frem Principal 
Williams, and Professor McFadyean. 


Election of Council. 


The PRESIDENT of the Midland Counties “Association wrote that they had 
unanimously resolved to nominate Mr. R. C. Trigger, of Newcastle, Stafford- 
shire, for re-election to council, and that they had also decided that they 
should unite with the Yorkshire, Lancashire, and Eastern Counties Associa- 
tions, as in former years, for election purposes. 

Mr. A. W. Mason explained that he was the representative of the Yorkshire 
Association at the present time, having been re-elected last year, but he saw 
no reason why they should not run another candidate. He thought it was 
very desirable that all provincial societies should, as far as possible, be repre- 
sented. London and the different colleges were strongly represented, and had 
the advantage in voting on crucial questions over the provinces. It was not 
everyone in the country who could always run up to London, 

In reply to the President, Mr. Mason said that the amalgamation with the 
Midland, Lancashire, and Eastern Counties Associations had been very 
successful. He took it that, whether they nominated a candidate this year or 
not, they would as hitherto pledge themselves to vote for the nominees of the 
associations with whom they had worked so friendly. 

‘The PRESIDENT agreed with the remarks of Mr. Mason, and added that the 
London representatives on the council certainly opposed many measures 
which would be very beneficial to the provincial members. If there was any - 
possibility of running another candidate by all means let them do so. 

Mr. Mason, in answer to Mr. WHARAM, said they were bound to support 
Mr. Trigger and Mr. Bower, of the Eastern Counties. 

Mr. WHARAM expressed the opinion that the usual course of amalgamating 
would be sufficient this year, though at the same time he would be willing to 
support any additional nomination. 
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Mr. CLarksoN then proposed, and Mr. WHARAM seconded, that they 
should amalgamate with the associations named in the discussion. 

Several members asked Mr. Clarkson to stand as a candidate, remarking 
upon his great qualifications for the position, but he said that at the present 
time he could not undertake the duties. He, therefore, declined the 
invitation. 

Mr. MAson then suggested that Mr. Cooke, of Scarboro’, should become 
their nominee, and this was seconded by Mr. WHITEHEAD and carried. It 
was understood that if Mr. Cooke accepted the invitation he would be put 
forward for election on the council. 

Mr. GREENHALGH said the provincial societies were not sufficiently well 
represented. 

Leeds Corporation Bill. 


Mr. Mason then reminded them that at the annual meeting of the society 
they appointed a small committee to consider the sanitary provisions of the 
Leeds Corporation Bill. The committee had, he said, met twice and had 
received the benefit of the advice of Mr. H. A. Child, solicitor. They had also 
had an interview with the Leeds Parliamentary Committee. At the interview 
he explained how, in their opinion, the work of inspection should be 
carried on. He pointed out that it would not be sufficiently done 
if the inspection was left in the hands of an unqualified person, and 
indicated the special training of veterinarians for applying the tuberculin and 
other tests to animals, etc. He asked the Parliamentary Committee to insert 
the words “veterinary surgeon” in the clause, thereby following the example 
of the Public Health of Scotland Bill, and also the course proposed by 
Manchester. The chairman of the committee promised that they would give 
careful consideration of the views submitted to them, but their decision was 
as follows: ‘‘ That, while they would not so word the clause as to confine 
inspection to veterinary surgeons, the deputation might rest assured that 
when necessary only qualified men would be engaged. It would, in their 
opinion, be futile to employ veterinary surgeons to find out cases that could 
be equally well ascertained by ordinary inspectors.” In conclusion, Mr. 
Mason acknowledged the assistance which the sub-committee of the associa- 
tion had received from Mr. Wm. Hunting, the medical officer of health for 
Manchester, Mr. Thatcher (solicitor to the Royal College of Veterinary | 
Surgeons) and Mr. H. A. Child. 

Mr. Bowes urged the importance of the council of the Royal College taking 
the matter up. 

Mr. CLARKSON said that Mr. Mason had brought the question before the 
Lancashire society, who intended calling a special meeting, to which delegates 
from other societies would be invited, to discuss the matter. As a result of 
that meeting he thought the college would be approached. There was a sug- 
gestion or a proposition at the annual meeting of the Yorkshire association 
that the college should be asked to take the question up. 

The PRESIDENT pointed out that the Parliamentary Committee of the Central 
Chamber of Agriculture objected to the medical officer of health applying the 
tuberculin test, as proposed under the Leeds Bill. 

Councillor AMBLER, who was present at the invitation of Mr. Greenhalgh, 
said he and that other members of the Leeds Parliamentary Committee enter- 
tained a similar view. 

The PRESIDENT: The Central Chamber of Agriculture also objected to 
the proposal of Leeds having powers of inspection outside their own area. 

Councillor AMBLER: We have so much milk coming in from outside that I, 
as a public representative, do not think it right that the inhabitants of the 
city should be allowed to suffer. 
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The PRESIDENT: You are quite right. I think the same thing myself. 

‘Mr. CLARKSON now proposed that they communicate with the council of 
the Royal College and local associations, asking them to assist in remedying 
the clauses or the Leeds Bill, to which they, as a profession, took exception. 

Mr. BowEs seconded the proposition. 

Mr. WHARAM suggested that they should send a delegate or delegates to a 
meeting of the council of the Royal College. 

Mr. Mason : There will not be a meeting of the council till April. 

Councillor AMBLER: And the Committee of the House of Commons will 
hear evidence on the 15th of March. 

Mr. Bowes, after this intimation, moved that the sub-committee be asked 
to continue, and to send a circular letter to the members of Parliament for 
Yorkshire and for agricultural constituences, as well as to any other hon. 
gentlemen whom it was considered desirable to approach, requesting them to 
support the view of the association. 

Mr. WHITEHEAD seconded, and the resolution was agreed to. 

On the motion of Mr. CLarKson, and seconded by Mr. GREENHALGH, a 
hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Councillor John Simpson for his 
kindness and courtesy to the deputation to the Leeds Parliamentary 
Committee. 

The proceedings then terminated. 


THE CENTRAL VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


AN ordinary general meeting was held on Thursday night, 2nd of March, at 
the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, 10, Red Lion Square, W.C. Mr. 
—— Hurndall, the president, occupied the chair. There were present 

essrs. Butters, Samson, Caton, Singleton, Reekie, Perryman, MacCormack, 
Sovournin, Macqueen, Manton, Baxter, Clarke, Barrett, Major Nunn, Walpole, 
Colonel Duck, Clapp, Stroud, Payne, Smith, Rogerson, King, Colonel Dur- 
rant, Harrison, Major Phillips, Prudames, Sheather, Taylor, Dowell, Stapley, 
Major Moore, Porch, Brown, Hunting, Mulvey, and eight visitors. 

The minutes of the preceding meeting were, on the motion of Mr. SAMSON, 
seconded by Mr. Carton, taken as read. 

Letters and telegrams of regret at inability to attend were read from Vet.- 
Lieut.-Col. Rayment, Mr. F. Wragg, and Mr. S. J. Slocock. 

Also a letter from Mrs. McOnie, expressing her gratitude to the society for 
their kindly sympathy, conveyed through the honorary secretary. 

A communication from Mr. Charles Hulford, pointing out that some time 
ago he wrote to the late secretary, placing his resignation in the latter's hands, 
notwithstanding which he was still receiving advices with regard to meetings, 
etc., from time to time. He stated that he did not consider himself a member 
of the society. 

A letter was read from a Mr. Briggs, asking permission to read a paper on 
“Economic Haulage by Horses” before the Society, which it was decided to 
—- the secretary being instructed to communicate with Mr. Briggs to 
this effect. 


Nominations and Elections. 


Vet.-Lieut. J. LouGHLIN was nominated by Major Nunn and Col. Duck, for 
election as a Fellow of the Society. 

The following gentlemen, nominated at the previous meeting, were unani- 
mously elected Fellows of the Society: Vet.-Capt. F. B. Drage, Vet.-Lieut. 
H. Durrant, and Mr. P. W. D. Smith. 
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Mr. Upton's Motion. 


The CuarrMaN then called upon Mr. Upton to propose his resolution with 
regard to ‘‘ Unqualified Castrators ” of which he had given notice at the pre- 
vious meeting. 

Mr. Upton: I think that we should recommend to the council that ‘In the 
opinion of the Fellows of the C.V.M.S. no person should be allowed to per- 
form the operations of castration, etc., without proper qualification.” I think 
it unjust to our profession, after spending much of our money and time in 
qualifying, that a man should be permitted to set up opposite us and practice 
castration. Our diploma says we are qualified to practice the art of veterin- 
ary surgery, and if something is not done in this matter I am sure veterinary 
surgery in country places will go back into the hands of quacks and faddists. 
Mr. Barrett perhaps can set us right as to which would be the best way of 
dealing with this matter. Self preservation is the first law of nature, and we 
must think of ourselves. 

The CHairMAN: Do you bring forward any motion ? 

Mr. Upton: My idea is to get a concensus of opinion on the subject. I 
have not got the resolution properly framed, but will write it out now. 

The CHatrMAN: While Mr. Upton is doing so, will you kindly make any 
observations you may wish to? Is there anybody who will second this 
resolution ? 

Mr. PRupDAMES: I hardly understand the terms of the resolution. Un- 
doubtedly the object at which Mr. Upton desires to arrive is a desirable, 
albeit a somewhat difficult one, and lined with thorns. Castration is per- 
formed by all sorts of men. Medicine is given, or supplied, by farmers or 
shepherds, and operations are often carried out by them. I really do not see 
in what way this isto be prevented. Whatever the council might recommend, 
it would not amount to an Act of Parliament. However, I should be pleased 
to support anything which would tend to check this kind of thing going on, 
but do not at present see any tangible way of arriving at this. If Mr. Upton’s 
resolution is workable I will second it. 

Mr. Upton: You cannot stop farmers, etc., but what I want to do is to 
prevent men from practising castration as a means of livelihood. . 

The CHarrMaAN: Have you got your resolution so that we may get it 
seconded? Whilst waiting, I have to announce that I have just received a 
telegram from Mr. Slocock stating that he cannot be present, which is par- 
ticularly unfortunate, as he was to bring forward some special points with 
regard to Mr. Barrett’s paper. 

Mr. Upton : My resolution is as follows :— 


That in the opinion of the Fellows of the Central Veterinary Medical Society, no 

rson should be allowed to practice the operations of castration, etc., as a means of 

ivelihood without proper qualifications, and urges the council of the Royal College 
and other societies to take steps in this matter. 


Mr. PRUDAMEs declined to second this. 

Mr. Butters: In order to test the feeling of the meeting, I will second 
Mr. Upton’s resolution. 

Being put to the meeting, the resolution was lost, the proposer and 
seconder only voting for it. 

The SECRETARY reported that some of the old microscopes, etc., had been 
sold by Professor Macqueen (for the society) and realised £1 19s. 6d. : 

The meeting expressed its indebtedness to Professor Macqueen for dis- 
posing of the instruments. 

Under the head of ‘Any other business,” the hon. secretary stated that at 
present there were only two other papers to be read ‘this session, and he 
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would be glad to know of any other Fellow who would be prepared to favour 
them with an essay, so that he might appoint a date. 


THE SALE OF HORSES CONSIDERED FROM A LEGAL STANDPOINT. 
(ADJOURNED DISCUSSION ON MR. BARRETT’S PAPER). 


Professor MACQUEEN : I believe I moved the adjournment of the discussion 
at last meeting, so that in accordance with custom I am required to re- 
open it. I have read the report of Mr. Barrett's paper, and not having any 
legal training | may plead that I have not been able to extract all the instruc- 
tion from it that perhaps I ought. To proceed at once to the headings or 
divisions, I have one or two remarks to make upon these. Ina general way 
I should say that in my experience of horse disputes it is very seldom indeed 
in practice that a veterinary surgeon gets any of the questions put to him 
which Mr. Barrett has submitted in his paper. When a client has a difficulty 
with regard to a horse I think the preliminary stage is usually past before he 
approaches the veterinary surgeon for the purpose of obtaining his advice. 

The first question is ‘‘ Have I really bought the horse, or is he still on trial 
and can I return him.” Mr. Barrett tells us what is considered to be a sale, 
and makes some remarks upon lending a horse. He finishes up bya reference 
to the ‘‘Sale of Goods” Act. With regard to that I have one or two questions 
to ask him. I think my remarks will largely consist of questions, with the 
object of trying to extract a little more information from our learned colleague. 
Is there such a thing as an “ implied” warranty, provided the horse is bought 
at a full price without a written warranty. I believe that at one time 
“implied” warrants did exist, but that they are not considered legal now. 
Then with regard to purchasing two horses at a time, I believe that when a 
man buys a. pair of horses, if he objects to one he must return both, unless 
each horse has been the subject of a separate bargain. Then with regard to 
horses ‘‘on approval,” I should like Mr. Barrett to inform us if when horses 
are sold “on approval,” the auimals are at the risk of the seller or the hirer 
or buyer? I understand that if a horse is soldin this manner, and die during 
the trial, the buyer, or the intending buyer must be able to show that he is 
blameless for the death, otherwise the seller can hold the buyer responsible 
for the loss. 

Another heading in the paper is ‘‘ Was he sold with a warranty?” Now, 
I should like to ask Mr. Barrrett whether a warranty is an essential condition 
of a horse sale in this country? I know that horses are bought and sold 
without any writing of any sort, but I want to know if a warranty is an 
essential condition of sale. 

With regard to the third heading ‘‘ Was the warranty true or false?” 
here I would make the following remark. This part of Mr. Barrett’s paper 
seems to indicate a desire on his part to prepare veterinary surgeons and 
those who wish to consult them, to seek legal aid on every occasion. The 
only thing which I can extract out of this paragraph is that Mr. Barrett 
prepares the way for entering the court in a horse dispute, but cannot see 
anything in it to lead veterinary surgeons to prevent that contingency. How 
is a veterinary surgeon to say whether a warranty is true or false. When he 
is consulted, probably his first question would be ‘ Was the horse sold with 
a warranty ?” to which the answer in most cases would be ‘ Yes.” The 
question as to whether the warranty be true or false cannot be answered 
satisfactorily by the veterinary surgeon, but by a judge and jury. This part 
of Mr. Barrett’s paper is a ‘‘ special pleading” to lead vets. to have recourse 
to law. I have no sort of affection for the law beyond trying to keep out of 
its clutches. 
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Then with regard to the period of warranty, ‘‘ Has the period of warrauty 
expired ?” and here he alludes to auctions, particularly to sales at London 
repositories. On this subject there is much to be said. I was very much 
interested in the remarks which Mr. Slocock made regarding the purchase 
of a horse under auction. He said, “I think that if an auctioneer knocks 
down a horse to the highest bidder the animal is on sale except the 
highest bidder accepts it. Two things are necessary to an auction, there 
must be a bid and there must be an acceptance.” When the hammer falls 
the last bidder is the buyer, and I cannot understand the case cited by Mr. 
Slocock, and should like Mr. Barrett to pay particular attention to that item. 
In connection with auction sales there is another thing: What is the con- 
dition of affairs when a horse is put up “without reserve”? My own impression 
is that when a horse is offered thus the seller is not allowed to bid, and the 
highest dond-fide bidder shall be the buyer. If the dond-fide bidder can show 
that there has been fictitious bidding he has right of action for the sale to be 
void as far as the fictitious bidding is concerned. There are persons known 
as “white bonnets,” who attend some sales in Scotland, and I believe that 
there area few ‘‘ white bonnets” in this country, although perhaps they are 
not known by that name. They are tolerated sometimes because it is difficult 
to prove their existence or action. A ‘white bonnet” is a person who attends 
a sale, probably at the instigation of the seller, and puffs up or enhances the 
value of an animal under auction. Now where a horse is bid up by one of 
these “‘ white bonnets” and the conditions of sale state that the highest bidder 
shall be the purchaser, | believe that the highest bidder who cares to take 
action can nullify the sale as regards the animal in question. Then there is 
another and different kind of combination which occurs at some sales, that is 
for two or three who attend sales to combine together with a view to keeping 
the prices down, so that a horse may be sold at an under-value. I believe 
that if it can be shown that any combination of offerers at a sale have suc- 
ceeded in leading to the sale of a horse at under-value, the sale can be 
declared void. Another point with regard to sales, is it unlawful when a man 
attends a sale with two or three friends for a man to say to another “I will 
give you a sovereign if you don’t bid for lot so-and-so”? I believe that under 
the law, actions of this kind are distinctly illegal, because an offer of this 
kind is equal to a bribe to refrain from bidding. 

As regards the descriptions at auctions, sometimes descriptions are not 
quite satisfactory, and buyers or intending buyers are very dissatisfied 
when they see the animal. They consider that the horse has been wrongly 
described. Will Mr. Barrett inform us as to whether there is such a thing as 
“deceitful description ?” Can he take action against the auctioneer ? What is 
the position of the auctioneer in such a case as this ? 

To come more particularly to the part of Mr. Barrett’s paper under the 
third heading, Mr. Barrett speaks of a horse being taken ill immediately 
after sale, and bemoans the fewness of legal appeals in this direction. ‘Con- 
sidering how common these cases are, he is surprised, etc.” I say “ Amen” 
to that. A horse is sold warranted sound in wind or eyes, has been hunted 
and is capable of being hunted. Delivery is taken of the horse the same 
evening or following morning, and the purchaser desires to test the horse for 
wind or in other way he may wish in reason. He finds the horse is affected 
with catarrh, nasal discharge, or perhaps he is fevered. The veterinary 
surgeon who examines the horse certifies that it is unfit for proper examina- 
tion and the horse is returned to the repository. In some instances those at 
the repository may accept the return of the horse, in other cases they may 
not. hat is the owner or purchaser to do? Suppose that the horse is 
taken in. My experience is that the buyer is not then exonerated— 
he is still held liable tor the price. Suppose that the auctioneer refuses to 
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take the horse in, what is to be done? The buyer, perhaps, insists upon 
returning the animal. A veterinary surgeon, who is supposed to be the con- 
sulting veterinary surgeon of the repository, is called in and may give an 

opinion directly opposed to the client’s interests. In course of time perhaps 
the horse recovers and the auctioneer still insists npon the original buyer 
taking same, who, rather than go to law, takes another look at the horse and 
subjects it to a further trial. On trying the horse at the request of the 
auctioneer it is found to be unsound in wind (for example). He sends him 
back but the auctioneer says I cannot take him in. 

Then a horse (unwell at the time) is purchased as a “ good hunter.” After 
some delay, during which the horse remains at the repository, the buyer 
receives notification that the animal is now ready to be tried. On being tried 
it is found that the horse does not answer the description. The buyer returns 
him to the repository, which, however, refuses to take himin., Another hard- 
ship which I have experienced. A horse is sold with a description or 
warranty that the horse is “ quiet in harness,” the interpretation of which is 
that the horse is fit to do a day’s work. A veterinary surgeon declares the 
animal unfit to do a fair day’s work owing to lameness. The horse is returned 
to the repository with a certificate, is taken in and examined by a nominee of 
the repository, who may or may not agree with the buyer’s veterinary surgeon, 
If he does agree there is an end of the matter—if, not, then the horse must 
be examined by a third veterinary surgeon, and his decision is final. A 
remarkable feature about this is (I have not a case to show you) that a 
veterinary certificate regarding a horse’s unfitness may be accepted one week 
and an identical certificate refused the week following. 

The next heading of Mr. Barrett’s paper is “‘ Has he answered the terms of 
the warranty?” That is more a question for a veterinary surgeon, although 
not always, as the warranty may be badly drawn. When a warranty is given 
for a horse, my belief is the best place for same is on the back of a cheque 
(payable to order); but there are one or two warranties Mr. Barrett 
did not refer to. I should like to know whether he can give us any 
explanation of an ‘‘express” warranty. Then there is a warranty for fitness 
for some specified purpose, say for breeding. There are sometimes disputes 
arise in this connection. Not many years ago, a case arose over what was 
called ‘‘a specified” warranty. An advertisement was inserted by a man 
who had some Australian connections for “an entire Clydesdale horse, under 
three years old,” for the Australian, and in the course of time received an 
answer from a party who believed that he had a horse which answered that 
description. The animal was bought, after inspection, for a fair price, and 
very soon after the animal had changed hands the buyer discovered that the 
horse had only one testicle in the scrotum, and he refused delivery or accep- 
tance because the horse was not entire, and further, that he did not (in 
accordance with a special clause of the Mercantile Law Amendment Act) 
comply with the terms of warranty, as he was unfit for the specified purpose 
for which he was required. A number of veterinary surgeons were consulted 
and, as usual, they disagreed. The result was that the buyer had to keep 
the horse, or at least pay for it, because it was nor warranted under this 
saving clause for any specific purpose, and I have made a note of the 
remarks which passed. The decision of the court was that the buyer was 
not entitled to reject the horse on the ground of his having been sold for a 
specific or particular purpose. One of the judges said, ‘If you sell oats it 
may be to feed horses, or for meal, or for seed purposes, and if you sell oats 
for the latter purpose and the contract states so, you can be held liable if the 
seed does not germinate, but you cannot say they have been sold for a 
specific purpose unless it is so stated. Nut being an entire horse, the animal 
to which I am referring was not warranted for breeding purposes, although 
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it might be assumed so, but he was sold for the purposes for which all entire 
horses are used, and he answered this description.” 

Another case :— A number of milch cows were advertised for dairy pur- 
poses, and were supplied. However, they were found to be unfit after 
delivery, and the buyer refused payment. The case went to trial, and the 
judge decided that the cows could not be warranted for a special and particu- 
ar purpose according to the saving clause of the Mercantile Law Amendment 
Act, because all milch cows are required for dairy purposes. In connection 
with “ quiet in harness ” another case occurs to me where the decision is a 
little different. A horse was sold with the description “having been regu- 
larly driven in single and double harness.” Soon after purchase the buyer 
discovered that the horse was not just according to the description (I may 
mention the animal was sold after correspondence by letter) and he sought to 
get the money back. He succeeded in this case because the judge held that 
the description was equal to a warranty, and the horse being unfit or not 
useable for that purpose, he must be held as “ not answering the warranty.” 

With regard to “mere badness of shape not being unsoundness,” now I 
don’t quite comprehend the drift of that statement. Does Mr. Barrett mean 
that mere badness of shape constitutes disease, or does he mean that mere 
badness of shape, Z/us disease, is not unsoundness. I dissent altogether 
from the statement that mere badness of shape constitutes unsoundness. 
He next refers to congenital defect being an unsoundness—it depends entirely 
upon what is meant by “congenital defect "—it would need be specified 
before anyone could say whether it was unsoundness or not His next 
sentence perhaps clears up the point a little. I presume that (undue con- 
vexity of the cornea) would be included under the list of congenital defects. 

The last sentence I shall refer to is the following—‘‘I may mention here 
that the servant of a horse dealer is impliedly authorised to warrant a horse, 
whereas the servant of a person who is not engaged in buying and selling 
horses, has no such authority, and cannot do so unless specially authorised 
by his master.” To that last clause I would say this, is it not a fact that if a 
person send his servant to an open market, anything said regarding the 
capabilities or qualities of the horse by the servant would be binding on the 
owner? I believe that it is good law that when a servant makes any state- 
ment with regard to a horse in an open market, the owner will be held 
answerable, but not so in an ordinary stable. 

I have finished all I want to say, with the exception of one or two 
questions. [I should like to ask Mr. Barrett whether a foal in the womb can 
be bought. I understand that an unborn foal cannot be sold, but can form 
the subject of agreement for a sale, and that the risk remains with the seller. 
Then, suppose a horse is sold, and owing to some difficulty the buyer says, 
“I don't want the horse for a day or two. Will you keep it for me?” and 
the seller agrees. If the seller uses the horse in any way before it has 
changed hands, can the buyer object on that account, and would his 
objection hold good ? 

I have been asked to put another question. A horse sold and becomes ill 
before delivery. Who is responsible in that case ? 

Now I have finished. I thank you for your patience. I have not been able 
to add anything to the information which Mr. Barrett has conveyed. 
notice that he closes his paper with an invitation to us to bear in mind that he 
is a member of the legal profession. I have to thank Mr. Barrett for bringing 
this subject before us. Barristers are not in the habit of attending what may 
be termed “lay” meetings. He views the subject of the sale of horses not 
so much from the point of view of a veterinary surgeon as that of a lawyer, 
and for that reason it is difficult for one who has not studied the law to follow all 
his statements. I have great pleasure in thanking Mr. Barrett for his kindness. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Professor Macqueen informs us that he has not con- 
tributed to the consideration of this subject by any definite opinions, but his 
questions will no doubt be the means of eliciting still further information 
from Mr. Barrett. I understand that the latter would like to answer these 
questions now, instead of waiting until other members have spoken on the 
subject, and shall be glad to know whether you approve. (Agreed.) 

Mr. BARRETT: I have taken this unusual course because questions of a 
legal character are not so easy to answer as those of a pathological nature, 
and I would like to submit my answers before I have further questions to 
consider. With your permission I will do my best to answer Professor 
Macqueen’s queries. Before doing so, may I take this opportunity of thank- 
ing the members for the way in which they have received my paper? I had 
thought it would be a very dry subject, and it is therefore with pleasure that 
I find I have raised points which may lead to considerable discussion. With 
regard to the first point which Professor Macqueen raised, I agree that in 
practice veterinary surgeons seldom have questions such as | submitted 
put to them, but this probably is because of the lack of confidence which 
their clients repose in them. If veterinary surgeons will take the trouble to 
make themselves thoroughly conversant with these points they will be far 
more likely to be consulted. 

Respecting “implied” as distinct from “express” warranty, an implied 
warranty is one which is not given by the seller to the buyer, but which is 
inferred from the nature of the transaction entered into between the parties. 
On the other hand, an express warranty is one which is given either 
verbally or in writing. You should endeavour always to secure it in 
writing. 

Professor Macqueen asked whether, if two horses are purchased together 
as one lot, and one is objected to, would both have to be returned? This 
would depend upon the conditions at the particular repository, which have 
to be literally construed. Conditions which apply in one case do not in 
another. Generally speaking, when two horses are sold together, the one 
warranty is applicable to both, and in the event of one animal not answering 
the terms of the joint warranty, the pair may be returned. 

Professor Macqueen goes on to ask “ Are horses sold ‘on approval’ at risk 
of buyer or seller”? Generally speaking they are at the risk of seller. If a 
horse is warranted sound for one month and fall ill or lame within that period 
the seller is certainly responsible, unless there are special conditions which 
negative that, or the buyer has been guilty of gross neglect in the treatment 
of the animal. The question of monetary consideration does not affect the 
point at issue. You must observe the couditions of warranty, whether 
express or implied. When a horse is sold with a warranty and is afterwards 
found to be lame, the purchaser may return the horse within a reasonable 
time of discovery of the defect. 

Professor MACQUEEN : I don’t think you have quite caught my point, it was 
that the horse was sold with a warranty “on approval,” but at a certain sum 
per week for hire. 

Mr. BARRETT: I don’t think that affects the question of ownership. When 
a horse is sold on hire he does not become the property of the hirer until the 
conditions of sale have been fulfilled. 

Further, in reference to an animal being sold “ without reserve,” when a 
horse is advertised to be sold at a public auction “ without reserve” the seller 
has no right to bid, either himself or through an agent, and if the buyer finds 
he has consequently paid a fictitious value for the horse, the sale may, by 
action at law, be vitiated. There is no doubt that “ white bonnets” do exist, 
and the bids which they make are fraudulent. Men who engage in this work 
are guilty of a criminal offence and render themselves liable to imprisonment 
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—it would be held to be a fraudulent conspiracy, In the same way if one 
rson offers another a certain amount not to bid for any animal which the 
both desire to have, the person so doing renders himself liable to criminal 

prosecution. 

' Professor MACQUEEN asks ‘‘Can you take action against the seller for 
deceittul description" ? You will remember my quoting a case where a horse 
was wrongfully described, and on the case appearing before the courts 
the judge held that it did not possess the qualifications it was alleged 
to have, in consequence of which the sale was declared to be vitiated 
by fraud. 

In reply to the query as to whom to sue in the event of a dispute arising 
after purchase—the auctioneer or seller, | should say most certainly the seller, 
as the auctioneer is a mere agent, and acts as a stakeholder until the sale is 
finally completed. 

The question of illness after sale is a very important matter. i 
recollect that I rather deplored the few pte oullee with this ee po 
never been determined or adjudicated upon. If a man is unable to put the 
horse to work, or if he can prove that the horse does not answer the warranty 
he must certainly return it. In such a case he should cail in professional aid, 
and notify the repository, accompanying his letter with the veterinary 
surgeon's certificate. If he does this I fail to see how the seller could proceed 
against him. 

As to soundness in wind and eyes, at Tattersall’s, when a horse is sold asa 
good hunter he is presumed to be sound in wind and eyes, and if not he could 
be returned. Catarrh would be considered a disease of the respiratory 

ges, and the animal would consequently be defective in two respects, 

rst by reason of illness and then on account of the catarrh the buyer would 

not be able to put the horse to the ordinary tests. Ifa buyer is thus unable 

to test a horse within the time allowed, the seller cannot compel him to 
submit it to any further test after the period of warranty has expired. 

Then there is the important question relating to horses sold as “ quiet in 
harness.” A horse thus described should be capable of doing a fair day's 
work—he is not necessarily required to be a sound horse. If veterinary 
surgeons disagree you must abide by the special conditions under which the 
horse was sold. Probably a third veterinary surgeon would be called in as 
umpire, and his decision must be adhered to in those cases in which the con- 
ditions of sale notify this. By reasons of these conditions both buyer and 
seller must be bound by the decision of the third veterinary surgeon, who acts 
as an arbitrator in the disputed point. 

Professor MACQUEEN mentions identical certificates being accepted one 
week and refused another, but there may have been some slight difference in 
their form, or the conditions of sale were probably not the same, or perhaps 
the animals inrespect of which the certificates were given were not in the 
same condition of soundness or unsoundness. He has fallen into the common 
error of supposing that if a man writes a warranty on the back of a cheque 
that is the best form of warranty. It is not a warranty at all. The con- 
ditions have not been signed by the seller. I would also remind you that a 
warranty subsequent to sale is bad. 

Professor MACQUEEN: I should like this point elucidated still further. If 
a seller inscribes on the back of a cheque a warranty for a horse, is it a good 
warranty ? 

Mr. BaRRETT: Professor Macqueen may think it is so, but all the same it is 
not. The Court have decided against it being so. A cheque is most 


frequently made out subsequent to sale and perhaps forwarded by post, and 
the warranty would therefore be given after the sale and so be bad, because 


no further consideration was given. 
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Professor MACQUEEN: I go on the market to buy a horse, and meet with 
different dealers. I have my cheque book in my pocket. I buy a horse from 
dealer No. 1, I write cheque out ‘to order” and ask him if he will put on the 
back of cheque his warranty. I maintain that it is good and fail to see how 
it can be wrong. 

Mr. BARRETT: Very commonly persons who buy horses themselves write 
on their cheque, but of course without avail. Even if the seller does so the 
courts have ruled that it is of no effect. 

Professor MACQUEEN: You do not say what kind of warranty would be 
acceptable and held good in law. Do you mean to say that one piece of 
paper is better than another ? 

Mr. BARRETT: Professor Macqueen misses the point. The cheque is given 
after a bargain has been struck and is not therefore legally good. 

Professor MACQUEEN : You say that a warranty given after the sale is bad. 
How on earth can you give a warranty until you agree to purchase. You led 
me to understand that if a warranty follows the mere act of buying that 
warranty is bad. Asa matter of practice a warranty must follow the agree- 
ment to buy. 

Mr. BARRETT: One cannot say very much unless you know the conditions 
of sale. The payment of money does not enter into consideration, as that 
may take place weeks afterwards. The courts invariably regard with sus- 
picion any transaction which arises after the sale, because they say the 
bargain is then complete. There are many cases in which verbal warranties 
are given. A man says, ‘I sell my horse to you as sound.” This is perfectly 
good because it is given at the time of sale. When a man writes a cheque 
he probably adjourns to a neighbouring hotel, perhaps an hour after the sale 
has been effected. It does not matter whether the warranty is on a cheque 
or not if given at the time of sale and if it is in proper form. 

The CHAIRMAN: What I understand you to mean is this, and if 1 am right 
it may serve to enlighten Professor Macqueen. 1 think you mean that 
circumstances have occurred in the past with which the courts have had to 
deal where cheques were endorsed with a warranty which ultimately proved 
to be unsatisfactory, and in view of these cases the courts have since looked 
upon cases of this kind with suspicion. 

Mr. Barrett: That is so. I thank you. Words written on a cheque are 
often indefinite and ambiguous, probably not properly expressed, and the 
Courts have been unable to interpret the actual intention of the parties. 

Mr. SHEATHER : Is a warranty any the worse for being written on the back 
of a cheque ? 

Mr. BARRETT: No, of course not, if signed by the seller and properly 
stated. 

Resuming, Mr. Barrett said, with regard to the question of a Clydesdale 
stallion: This, again, is a question of whether an implied or express warranty 
was given. If the two testicles were not in the scrotum he would be an 
unsound horse, but in the case quoted the Court was correct, because the 
defect would not prevent the horse being used for the purposes for which 
horses are generally used, and no specific warranty was given. 

Professor MACQUEEN : I want to know whether it is not a fact that you 
cannot warrant a horse, or anything, as being fit for a special or specific 
purpose in cases in which same is to be used for the purposes for which 
such horse or goods are generally used. Under the common law there is an 
implied warranty that the horse must be fit for the purposes required, but 
under the Mercantile Law Amendment Act a saving clause is inserted which 
does not require the seller to warrant the horse for any specific purpose. 
The buyer returns the horse because he was not entire, owing to him having 
only one testicle in the scrotum, and under this clause he did not answer the 
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description of being fit for a specific purpose. The Court, however, upheld 
the seller, because they held that you cannot warrant a horse for a specific 
purpose if the animal is used for any purpose for which any horse is used. 

Mr. Barrett: You labour under a mistake. If you sell a horse “ quiet in 
harness,” you sell him with a specific warranty. When you sell a stallion 
for breeding purposes you sell him with a specific warranty, in the same 
fanner as when you sell a warranty of vats for seed purposes, you sell them 
with a specific warranty that they are capable of germination. No one can 
express an opinion upon such a case as you have quoted. There may have 
been special letters, etc., bearing on the case. It is really impossible to say 
anything without being in possession of the correspondence. 

The CHArRMAN : Gentlemen, I have to point out that it is now nine o'clock 
and, in accordance with our usual custom, the meeting comes to a close 
unless you decide otherwise. 

Mr. SAMpson: The paper is such an interesting one, and has evoked so 
much discussion, that I think we had better adjourn the discussion until 
next meeting. 

Mr. BARRETT: I am sorry, gentlemen, to have taken up so much of your 
time, but have only one or two more remarks to make. 

The CHAIRMAN: If it is your will, gentlemen, I will ask Mr. Barrett to 
kindly finish his remarks with regard to Professor Macqueen’s questions. 

Mr. BARRETT: In regard to mere badness of shape not being in itself 
unsoundness, what it simply means is that the courts have had considerable 
difficulty in saying what really is unsoundness. If the disease does not 
exist at the time of sale mere badness of shape cannot be taken as an 
indication of unsoundness. Congenital defect is unsoundness because the 
horse is incapable of fulfilling the warranty, and is not reasonably capable 
of performing a normal amount of work. Convexity of the cornea would 
also be unsoundness. With regard to a horse being kept by the seller (at 
buyer’s request) after sale, of course the man who sells the animal has no right 
to use it, and if he does so it is at his own risk, and if injury results, he renders 
himself liable to an action for damages. The contract could not be rescinded 
upon that account. These are very common cases. Professor Macqueen then 
stated the following case: A man sells his horse, the buyer says I don’t want 
the horse for a few days, will you keep him for me. The seller complies and 
puts him to work. Can the buyer object to the sale by reason of the use to 
which the horse has been put. I think I have already explained that the 
buyer cannot rescind the contract, but must take delivery of his horse after 
the period for which the seller undertook to keep him has expired. As 
before remarked, in the event of anything happening to the horse by reason 
of the work to which he was put the buyer would be entitled to claim 
damages for depreciation from the seller. If the horse became ill and died 
whilst stabled by the seller at the buyers request, then if the sale were com- 
plete the loss necessarily would fall upon the buyer. In all these cases one has to 
look at the evident intention of the parties ; the risk must necessarily fall upon 
the person to whom the horse belongs. 

On the motion of Mr. SAMson, seconded by Mr. Caron, the further dis- 
cussion of Mr. Barrett’s paper was postponed until next meeting. 

The CHAIRMAN referring to the paper on “ Docking” which was to have 
been read, asked Mr. Clapp if he would kindly defer it till the meeting in 
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THE SCOTTISH METROPOLITAN VETERINARY MEDICAL 
SOCIETY. 


THE annual meeting of the Scottish Metropolitan Veterinary Medical Society 
was held in the Clarendon Hotel, 104, Princes’ Street, Edinburgh, on 
Wednesday afternoon, Ist March, 1899. The chair was occupied by Mr. 
Andrew Boyd, Melrose, the retiring president, and amongst others present 
were Principal Williams, Professor W. O. Williams, Messrs. Rutherford, 
Edinburgh; Barclay, Dunfermline; Borthwick, Kirkliston; Aitken, jun., 
Dalkeith ; Hutcheson, Beechwood; Boyd, Melrose; Inglis, Forfar; and 
several visitors. 

The Hon. Secretary, Mr. Peter Moir, intimated letters of apology from 
Professor McLauchlan Young, Aberdeen University, who found it impossible 
to attend; Mr. John Connochie, Ayton, who was laid up with influenza; Mr. 
Porteous, Galashiels, who wrote that he was proceeding to London, and was 
desirous to know whether he could still be a member of the society, though 
resident in London; and from Mr. McHutcheon Dobie, Dalkeith; Mr. 
Cameron, Berwick-on-Tweed, etc. 

The CHAIRMAN said he had come to the term of his office as president, 
and he felt shame at not having done more for the benefit of the society than 
he had dove. At the same time he had to tender thanks for their great 
kindness during his term of office, and he had now to ask Mr. T. M. Inglis, 
Forfar, to take the chair. 


The President's Address. 


Mr. INGLIs then took the chair, and delivered the following address :— 

Gentlemen,—My first duty to you must be an expression of thanks for the 
honour you have conferred on me by electing me president of the Scottish 
Metropolitan Veterinary Medical Society for the ensuing year. 

I consider it a very great honour indeed to be president of a society 
such as this, having for its members some of the most eminent of the veteri- 
nary profession. 

I feel acutely my inability to do justice to the office, after looking back upon 
the names of several gentlemen who have distinguished themselves as 
presidents of this important society. 

I shall, however, strive to maintain the confidence you have so cordially 
placed in me. I have always taken a keen interest in the society ever since 
I became a member, and have listened with pleasure to the numerous papers 
being read and the discussions that followed. I look forward to the meetings 
as the best possible medium of gaining the highest possible information. 

This information, so important, can only be got by frequently coming into 
contact with gentlemen whom you know and recognise to be held in eminence 
in their profession. 

I am sure the students who have passed through the hands of our worthy 
friend, Principal Williams, would give a good deal to be able to be members 
of this society, if it were for nothing else than to meet him again, get a shake 
of his hand, and hear the familiar voice once more, as it used to waken us 
up in the lecture room or in the college yard. 

For myself I must say I appreciate the opportunity of meeting him as well 
as other distinguished members of this society. 

We ought now to be pleased that our profession has at last been recognised 
to have for its members gentlemen who are believed to be capable, and fully 
qualified as meat inspectors ; I am sure you will agree with me when I say 
we are at last placed in ourright position. A public slaughter-house or a byre 
is no place for a medical gentlemen, and Iam sure these gentlemen cannot 
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possibly think so themselves. Stringent meat inspection cannot possibly be 
carried out by any other than a qualified veterinary surgeon. 

We hear a good deal about Tuberculosis, its prevention and suppression, 
but, we have several other diseases we ought to observe and investigate 
more. Although I admit tuberculosis to be a dangerous and troublesome 
disease, still, it by no means stands alone as the only important and only one 
that should get attention. 

The other diseases I refer to are: so-called milk fever and abortion 
amongst cattle. When attending meetings of this society | have been 
frequently struck by several papers I have heard read by members. One of 
these in particular was on Septiceemia in cows, by Mr. Boyd. 

The more experience I get, the more convinced I become that septicaemia 
in cows is more common than we imagine. I am also convinced that a good 
number of so-called cases of milk fever are nothing else than parturient 
septiceemia. This so-called milk fever puzzles the majority of practitioners, 
and kills an enormous amount of valuable cows, and still we do not seem to 
be able to cope with it. 

My own experience is that some seasons we can manage a fair amount of 
recoveries, and others under tke same treatment die right off one after the 
other. I feel that something ought to be done to get a firmer grasp of the 
true pathology of the disease, and should this be done, then treatment 
would in many cases be easier and more successful. With your permission 
I would like to dwell a few minutes on this particular subject, and give 
you what, in my opinion, predisposes cows to the infection of pyogenic 
organisms. 

The condition of the animal at or about the the time of parturition, favours 
the invasion and development of these organisms. 

The anatomical conditions of the puerperal patient after expulsion of the 
foetus and of the surgical patient after an operation are in many respects 
the same. 

In the surgical patient we have a wound made by the knife of the surgeon ; 
this wound has opening upon its free surface the mouths of numerous arteries 
and veins, and it comes to be repaired either by direct adhesion of its opposed 
surfaces or more slowly by exudation upon its surface, and the ultimate 
formation of new tissue. 

In the puerperal patient we have a wound on nearly all the internal surface 
of the womb made by the separation of the placenta from the cotyledons of 
the uterus. 

I believe this wound becomes covered over with a soft flaky substance a 
few days after parturition, and gradually spreads over the surface in layers 
like a very fine meshed net. 

These two conditions appear to be very like each other, but since the anti- 
septic treatment of wounds this surgical fever is very seldom heard of. 

Besides this internal wound in the uterus of the puerperal patient, she 
has an enormously developed lymphatic arrangement for absorption of effete 
matter set free during parturation ; also favours rapid absorption of toxins and 
of the organisms producing them. 

It is a well-known fact in medical practice to observe a greater number of 
cases of puerperal fever in wards attended by students who frequented the 
dissecting rooms and fost-mortem theatre, than in those attended by midwives 
who did nothing else. 

It is also observed that the access of sewer gas to lying-in rooms is often 
found to be connected with puerperal fever. The pyogenic organisms are 
not present in the healthy vagina in sufficient numbers to do any harm, if no 
blood clot or remnants of placenta are left in utero to decompose. 

The blood of the uterus is already loaded with effete matter, and there are 
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provided two requisites for marked effects of any poison on the system, 
namely, a large dose and a low resistance. 

There could be no more favourable opportunity for the organisms of this 
nature to do their work than on a puerperal patient in the byre. 

The air of the byre must contain in suspension organisms of every 
description. 

The manure heaps are always in close proximity to the byre; the drainage 
in the majority of tarm-byres is bad—in fact, could not be more favourable to 
the development of these organisms. The hands of the attendants are not 
what one would like, and usually, in delivering a calf, the same ropes are 
used for the next case until the season is finished, and there they hang in the 
byre until the next spring. 

For some days before calving we often observe a clear mucoid discharge 
hanging from the vagina of pregnant cows. 

This discharge can be traced right along the vagina and through the os to 
the uterus, and, being of a slimy, sticky substance, would be a favourable 
factor to convey organisms to the womb. 

It is a well-known fact that milk fever is much more common in cows which 
are deep milkers and those having well-developed mammary glands. 

Associated with this condition I have observed that contraction of the 
uterus is much slower in these animals than in those of a more normal 
development of the milking propensities. 

It is now part of my treatment to wash out the womb with antiseptics, and 
in doing so find the womb in a dilated condition. 

I am now, as I have said before, convinced that in so-called milk fever, 
where you have any elevation of temperature, you have a case of puerperal 
septicaemia to deal with. 

On the other hand, where there is no alteration in the temperature, but 
nervousness and other symptoms, I would be inclined to put it down to 
eclampsia. 

Very iittle seems to be known about the causation of eclampsia. All that 
is said is that the disease is due to a poison circulating in the blood, under 
certain circumstances connected with pregnancy, and that this poison causes 
convulsions and coma. I believe the nature and origin of the toxic substance 
remains unknown. 

As the result, however, of numerous investigations, our knowledge of certain 
classes of diseases is gradually becoming more precise and accurate, and the 
time has now arrived when we may look forward to a system of medicine in 
which, by preventive and curative inoculation, we shall be able to grapple 
successfully with some of the deadliest forms of disease with which we have 
at present helplessly and almost hopelessly to contend. 

Trusting you will excuse me for entering upon this subject in my address, 
but, gentlemen, one cannot help giving way to a subject you take a keen 
interest in. 

I would like to know the professional gentleman who has not some particular 
theory of his own, and my opinion is that unless you take a deep interest in 
some particular theory connected with your profession, you cannot possibly 
take the same interest in your cases, or train your mind to observe keenly 
and cautiously the different symptoms exhibited by patients in every-day 
practice. Hence the necessity to become a member of this society, where 
you can bring out a particular theory and have a free discussion on it. 

Gentlemen, I again sincerely thank you for this honour, and trust to fill the 
president’s chair to the best of my ability and to the satisfaction of the 
members of the society. 

Principal WILLIAMs said it gave him great pleasure to propose a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Inglis for his most able address. He felt quite sure that they 
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would all agree with him that they had learned something from Mr. Inglis 
that day, and he was exceedingly pleased to think that he had prepared so 
very careful and very instructive anaddress. It contained ideas that would be 
carried out, and he was extremely pleased to hear Mr. Inglis give his ideas 
on parturient septicaemia, or so-called milk fever. He agreed with Mr. Inglis 
that many of these cases of so-called milk fever were due to septicaemia, but 
there was a great deal to do in that direction. The treatment, by injection 
of the mammary glands, seemed in many cases to been successful. He had 
an opportunity of speaking to a gentleman who had tried it largely, and who 
had been successful in many cases, but further experience had proved to him 
that it was not much more successful than ordinary treatment, As the presi- 
dent had remarked, there were seasons when this treatment was exceedingly 
successful, and there were other seasons when it was not successful, and 
most probably this gentleman had succeeded with his mammary injection 
during a successful season. He wou!d not give an opinion as to this method 
of treatment. He thought they wanted further experiments, but the idea 
thrown out that day by Mr. Inglis was well worthy of attention. He thought 
Mr. Inglis’ practice of washing out the uterus would undoubtedly be the 
means of lessening the mortality that existed in the parturition of the cow. 

Mr. A. Boyp, Melrose, said he had very great pleasure in seconding the 
vote of thanks, especially as Mr. Inglis had made reference to the paper 
which he had read on septiceemia. In treating cases of milk fever they found 
very great peculiarities. In some cases they would think the cow would 
return to health, but to their horror they found in a short time she had 
died. In other cases where they would think the cow was going to die, she 
immediately recovered. He was firmly in the belief that septicaemia was a 
great cause of death in cows than what was called parturient apoplexy. 

The vote of thanks to the new president was cordially agreed to. 


(Continued from page 138.) 


Mr. Peter Morr then read the conclusion of his paper, entitled ‘‘ Notes by 
the Way.” He said :—As you are aware pleuro-pneumonia was finally dis- 
posed of by the same means, greatly to the dissatisfaction of those who advo- 
cated inoculation, and others who inoculated as a prophylactic measure. At 
the time—viz., the year 1890, that the Government issued its edict of whole- 
sale slaughter wherever the disease was found among cattle, our fellow- 
member, Mr. Richard Rutherford, (while strenuously advocating its merits) 
was successfully pursuing the practice of inoculation. There were many 
practitioners, some of them eminent men, who were not successful, and who 
consequently decried the measure as vehemently as its utility was advocated, 
the contention only ceasing when the Slaughter and Compensation Act came 
into operation. It is worthy of record in the annals of our society that the 
dairymen ot Edinburgh, for whom he had inoculated a large number of cows, 

resented Mr. Rutherford with a handsome testimonial, at a dinner held in 
his honour, in acknowledgment of his skiil and success with inoculation ; and 
in the light of later developments we have every reason to believe that the 
principle was correct, but that the modus operandi, markedly so in the hands 
of his opponents, was imperfect. Since then tens of thousands of cattle have 
been saved to Africa by the immunisation from rinderpest that has resulted 
from inoculation with its virus. 

A recapitulation of the epizootics, their nature, their ravages, and the loss 
sustained by the nation by each of them, would be of scant profit to us now, 
were it not that we must acknowledge our indebtedness to a science that has 
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whirled us from darkness to light, and has armed us with powers to stay their 
career should they ever demonstrate their existence again. That science is 
bacteriology. It has shown to us that every form of infectious disease has its 
special germ ; that bacterial toxins can be conquered by anti-toxins, sepsis 
by anti-sepsis, and, in short, revolutionised our ideas regarding the causes of 
disease. We have the satisfaction of knowing also that, as a profession, 
we are not likely in the future to be compelled to submit to a reproach at one 
time plentifully lavished upon us, that the pole-axe was the only remedy in 
epizootics we were successful with. 

It may be asked, then, why does swine fever still exist in the country ?—a 
problem that, in my opinion, is easy of solution. The failure to extirpate this 
disease is due to the fact that, in dealing with it, there has been a continuous 
bungle from beginning to end. It is an interesting tale. Twenty years ago, 
1878-1879, the county of Norfolkshire became alarmed by an invasion of a 
disease among swine that was destroying them in large numbers. That dis- 
ease was pronounced by the local veterinary inspector to be typhoid fever. 
Without loss of time the Town Clerk of Norwich wrote to the Veterinary 
Department of the Privy Council, asking what action should be taken. In 
reply he was informed that the disease, not being contagious within the mean- 
ing of the Act or Orders, the local authority had no power to deal with it. 
This interpretation was erroneous—someore had blundered—swine fever 
extended rapidly, and had made such headway, before attempts were made to 
check it, that, like the poor, it seems that it will be always with us. A variety 
of Government measures has failed to eradicate the disease. The last 
measure was of a startling nature—a paradox, in point of fact. No less than 
the formation of a staff of inspectors, whose leading and essential qualification 
for the post was that they should ‘be completely ignorant regarding swine, 
whether in health or disease. The staff was formed with little difficulty. 
The leader of the band, as a matter of course, was also an ignoramus in swine, 
indeed he was the head of the Veterinary Department. Mr. Gardner, then 
Minister of Agriculture, for some special reason of his own, next appended 
the word animals to the Veterinary Department instead of veterinary, and so 
the merry play went on. To eradicate this porcine ailment the introduction 
of a number (how numerous I know not) of highly-paid gentlemen of the 
above stamp was considered absolutely necessary, also that the leader's 
salary should jump up by several hundreds. Being all picked men, every one 
of them made it advisable also they should be constituted permanent officials, 
with an age limit, and a handsome pension scheme. How singular it is that 
swine fever should be so intractable even under such able hands. Where is 
the Veterinary Department ? What is meant by the Animals Department ? 
was more than once asked in the House of Commons by sympathisers. ‘Oh, 
the Veterinary Department has been reorganised,” replied the bland Mr. 
Gardner. Disorganised, say I, and disorganised it remains. In spite of loud- 
voiced protest from our societies, our journals, and our friends in Parliament, 
he carried out this scheme, that was virtually an insult to a profession that 
deserved better treatment. So much for a paternal Government. 

I begin at this point to realise that I have set myself a herculean task to 
attempt the compression of my notes within the limits of a paper such as is 
usually read at our meetings. It is a feat impossible under the circumstances. 
I would have liked to have referred at length to the introduction of the 
clinical thermometer into veterinary practice, the hypodermic treatment of 
disease, tetanus and anti-tetanin, glanders and mallein, and other marvellous 
developments and discoveries that have appeared on the veterinary horizon 
since I was young, and indeed in more recent times. There are a few, how- 
ever, of surpassing interest, I will touch upon that may also elicit remarks 
by which I and others may benefit. 
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Gentlemen, I feel sure that even before or since Jonathan Swift's oft- 
quoted apothegm was given to the world— 


‘* So naturalists observe, 
A flea has smaller fleas that on him prey 
And these have smaller still to bite ‘em, 
And so proceed ad infinitum" — 


that the miud of man, until late years, never conceived the possibility of 
minute insects—winged and unwinged—making a prey of the highest and 
grandest forms of our animal life, and that with effects pernicious and 
deadly, and to an extent so vast that we cannot as yet define its limitations. 
It is almost excusable therefore that when a veterinary surgeon, a member ot 
this society—Principal Williams I refer to—announced in the year 1879 to 
the agricultural community and the veterinary profession that louping-ill in 
sheep and lambs, was caused by an insect—the Tick—the announcement 
should be received with incredulity and derision. That without entering the 
body, the tick, a minute insect, could convey a poison into its host productive 
of disease that defied treatment, and that, as a rule, ended in death, seemed 
too wondrous to believe. I think the present is a fitting time to congratulate 
our friend and teacher on his success in discovering the origomali, and the 
nature and results of the toxin concerned in the production of louping-ill in 
sheep. All are now accepted facts. The discovery means a very important 
benefit to our sheep breeders and farmers in the north, whose annual losses 
from the disease have always been heavy, and in some years enormous. 
Strange to relate, his experience and belief in the production of systemic 
disease by minute external parasites were fated to be confirmed at the other 
side of the globe. I refer to his visit to the island of Jamaica, two years ago, 
to investigate a cattle disease, mysterious and deadly, that for years had 
baffled all attempts to suppress. His aid was sought for, and he quickly 
found that the minute animal parasite that infested the skins of the cattle, 
was his old friend the tick. It had to be dealt with—this done—the cattle 
plague of Jamaica soon became a mere reminiscence. 

That giant in the scientific world, Koch, has followed in Williams’ wake in 
scientific study of the characteristics of the tick. He lately reported that he 
found a study of texas fever a grand guide, as it was transferred from one 
animal to the other by the sole agency of that animal parasite, the tick. He 
had infected sound animals with ticks taken from diseased ones. Moreover, 
he had produced immunity by inoculation with the ova of ticks taken from 
diseased animals. He considered that malarial fever in man was caused by 
mosquitoes, which played the same part as ticks in cattle. Also where there 
are no mosquitoes, as in a certain small island on the German East African 
coast, there is no malarial fever. It is but just to mention that to whom the 

riority of the discovery that the tick is an agent imparting disease, should 
credited, is a point yet to be decided. Be that as it may, to Williams 
alone can the discovery of the tick as the cause of louping-ill be credited. 
Coming down to the burning questions of the day, tuberculosis in cattle and 
public health, Our profession has long been cognisant of the prevalence 
of the former, its contagious character, and its transmissibility to human 
beings by milk and flesh food. Twenty-five years ago the members of this 
society were addressed by George Fleming on tuberculosis and its danger to 
human life, and from that time he and others of our profession, by teaching, 
lecturing, and writing, have endeavoured to keep the subject before the 
public. In 1885, our National Veterinary Association exploited the whole 
matter, and forwarded resolutions to the Privy Council, embodying “the 
meat question, abolition of private slaughter-houses, periodical inspection of 
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cows and dairies, and enforced removal of diseased cows, market and meat 
inspection, and condemnation of flesh when affected with transmissible 
disease.” In 1888 the International Veterinary Congress, with that thorough- 
ness for which our Continental coufréres are distinguished, discussed every 
phase of the question. 

Time and again have this society, and others of the profession, lamenting 
the indifference shown by the Government to the necessity of taking action, 
memorialised it to that effect. It is evident, therefore, that our profession 
has bestowed a large amount of attention to these, the burning questions of the 
present day, long before the Royal Commission, appointed to investigate tuber- 
culosis and its attendant dangers, was formed; its labours now being ended, 
with a result, in the main, of homologating all that had already been 
advanced by our profession. 

The community at last has been awakened to the necessity of action. 
Crusade against consumption is now the cry that meets us in capital letters 
in our daily paper, the correspondence column most likely being embellished 
with a letter or letters from medical and non-medical alarmists on the 
same topic, and with the same intent, crusade. Reports of meetings con- 
vened to institute measures to combat the disease, now found to be most 
infectious, are also of daily occurrence, while the veterinary surgeon, for 
long aware tuberculosis is infectious, wondering at the new-born zeal of 
the human surgeon who has just discovered the fact (thanks to veterinary 
science), stands humbly aside, without a word. He only sighs when he 
thinks of the myriads of human beings whose earthly career have been 
nipped in the bud, whose ears had ne’er heard, whose frames had ne’er felt 
the virtues of segregation. 

Now we are bound to accept the fact that the public is most desirous to 
follow the teachings of science, when they are directed and applied by intelli- 
gent administrators for the purpose of combatting the phthisis that has been 
the curse of mankind from time immemorial. The large number of Bills from 
municipalities, relating to public health, and that are now being forwarded to 
Parliament for sanction, clearly proves that assumption. Professional 
services (veterinary) of necessity will be in requisition for the inspection and 
hygienic care of cattle for food purposes and dairy cows for milk as well as 
food, along with meat inspection for the local community. In other countries 
our confréres thus control the machinery to protect the public health, and the 
system works well. Doubtless our many municipalities will recognise the 
great value that must accrue to their communities from the intimate knowledge 
of cattle of all kinds that the veterinary surgeon is bound by experience and 
education to possess, and as a matter of course employ and place him in 
charge of that department of public health. The duties of the medical officer 
of health, should not conflict with those of the veterinary officer ; their spheres 
are quite apart, although in the question of the sanitary state of dairies, also 
the health of milk sellers, milkers, and byremen, the medical officer should 
have full control. Gentlemen, sad to say, these remarks are nothing more 
than a fancy sketch of things asthey should be. Our unfortunate, badly used 

rofession is, if employed at all in this country in connection with public 
ealth, subordinated to the medical officer, and in many of the Bills above 
teferred to is not even mentioned in their clauses. I have good authority for this 
statement, and I fear that the prospects of the profession being employed in 
the way I have above described are somewhat gloomy. Let us weigh up the 
situation, and review the inimical forces arrayed against us. First, there is 
the predominant partner, the medical man (Teste. Glasgow, and the Public 
Health (Scotiand) Bill, and other cities), next our bad treatment by the 
Government generally, and direct supersedure by amateurs when there’s 
veterinary duty to be done, next, the consequent impairment of public 
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confidence in us as a profession. Nextthe apathy and want of esfrit de corps 
among ourselves. 

What is to be done then? If the public will not have us, what can we do? 
I say, convince the public that added to practical qualifications your scientific 
mental equipment is equal to, or better than that, the medical man may lay 
claim to, and success in the public health department of your profession is 
bound to follow. The predominant partner would in time secure only his 
rightful share of the loaves and fishes, and our social status be elevated to a 
higher basis. Education, knowledge, these are the only weapons we can 
wield with any chance of success in the struggle for professional existence. 

Gentlemen, I will conclude, hoping to be afforded an opportunity at another 
time of reopening my notebook to cull therefrom other extracts you may have 
the patience to listen to. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Inglis) said they were deeply indebted to Mr. Moir 
for his paper, and he invited discussion upon it. 

Principal WILLIAMs thought that the paper of Mr. Moir’s was so very 
important that they should see it in print first, and then discuss it at another 
meeting. He did not care himself to enter into an analysis of what Mr. Moir 
had read then and at a previous meeting. He had given them a great insight 
into the work of the veterinary profession of the past, and their present 
position. The contrast was very great. In the past they were, certainly, 
considered practical men, and, in so far as the majority of the profession was 
concerned, that was true. They had not many mistakes made, and so long as 
men were fairly behaved, and had a fairly good knowledge of their business, 
they held before the public a reputation that was fair and good. But now the 
public had been educated as well as themselves, and expected more than 
practical knowledge. They expected a scientific and theoretical knowledge 
of a far deeper kind than what sufficed in the past. Mr. Moir had kindly 
referred to him in connection with the tick disease ; but, of course, being a 
veterinary surgeon, little or no honour had been given their humble servant 
for having stated in 1879 that the disease was communicable in this country 
by the ticks, and especially that the disease called louping-ill was simply due 
to the tick. Where there were no ticks there was no louping-ill. He stated 
that in some places he found ticks and no louping-ill, but there were ticks 
and ticks. All the ticks were not infested with the organism which gave 
louping-ill to the sheep. He had conducted many experiments, independent 
of any public investigations, and had examined thousands of specimens of 
ticks. In many he found, of course, the organism, and, where the tick 
contained the organism, then the tick could inoculate the sheep, and the 
sheep took the disease. The tick obtained the organism fromthe ground. In 
this country it was a kind of mould, which gained entrance into the body of the 
tick, and, after having passed through the body of the tick and having inoculated, 
it gave rise to that disease which was fatal during a certain part of the year. If 
the sunshine, which at present (1st March) prevailed, continued for some time, 
the disease would make its appearance very early. As soon asthe sun became 
powerful enough to hatch the ova, which had been lying dormant in the 
ground since last summer, then the disease would appear. The tick lived 
six weeks or two months; or till the middle of June, and sometimes 
towards the end of June. At last the tick died, and louping-ill ceased. __ It 
was a disease co-existent with the life duration of the tick. He did 
not for a moment claim that he was the first to suggest that this 
disease was due to the tick, but he did claim that he had confirmed a 
popular opinion held by a few that the tick was able to cummunicate the 
disease to the lower animals, either to sheep or catt!e. He maintained dis- 
tinctly that although the organism originally came from the ground, that it 
must pass through the body of the tick, and in proof of this contention he 
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quoted the experiments at Washington by Professor Theobald Smith with 
regard to Texas fever, and also the experiments conducted by Pasteur in 
connection with the vine disease, which affected silk worms. In the latter 
case the organism which destroyed the silk worm was found in eggs, and it 
was only by destroying the eggs which contained the organism and selecting 
pure eggs that they were able to raise silk worms at all. With regard to the 
question of tuberculosis, he remarked there were various aspects of the 
subject which were still in abeyance. This country was a long time behind 
the age. In Denmark, even four or five years ago, experiments were made by 
Professor Bang, in order to get at suppression of tuberculosis. These experi- 
ments were laid before the scientific world and explained to the Highland 
and Agricultural Society, first by himself (Principal Williams) and afterwards 
by others. A proposal had that very day been brought before the Highland 
and Agricultural Society by the Rev. John Gilliespie to repeat Professor 
Bang’s experiments. He quite approved of what had been stated about 
investigations of tuberculosis, but he thought it was too late to repeat Pro- 
fessor Bang’s experiments. He considered Mr. Moir’s paper was worthy of 
a great deal more thoughtful consideration before they could discuss it 
thoroughly, Therefore, he proposed it should be printed and fully discussed 
at next meeting. 

Mr. R. RUTHERFORD, Edinburgh, said he very gladly indorsed Principal 
Williams's proposal that the paper should be printed before they discussed 
it. It contained a great deal too much for them to discuss it there that 
afternoon, or even perhaps at two or three meetings, with any advantage to 
themselves or to the outside public. He was not going to refer to the earlier 
part of the paper, which dealt with veterinary surgery forty-five years ago. 
These were the times of the past, and what they had to deal with was the 
veterinary science of the present and the future. He thought there were 
several sections of the paper which might be dealt with separately, and with 
advantage to themselves, if the secretary could see his way to induce gentle- 
men to take up these various sections as separate subjects for discussion. 
In regard to the portion of the paper read that day, he asked them to consider 
how frequently, in reading translations of communications from foreign 
papers, they saw statements made which roused their interest as to the 
communicability of disease, malarial disease especially—disease communi- 
cated by parasites in the manner which Principal Williams had dealt with so 
ably in this country and in the West Indies. The question of whether the 
mode of communication was by parasites, or by other means, would in itself 
make a magnificent subject, and one which had not by any means been 
sufficiently dealt with by itself. He thought a subject of that sort should be 
taken as one section of the paper for discussion. Then there was the 
anti-toxin treatment for disease. How many, for instance, were absolutely 
satisfied as to the value of the anti-toxin treatment. At the present time it 
was in very much what they might call an interesting condition. They were 
deeply interested in the many statements that were made on the subject. 
One heard of the successful treatment of diphtheria by the anti-toxin treat- 
ment, while others disputed that. Then there was the serum treatment, and 
treatment of tetanus, both of which were anti-toxin treatments, and there 
were probably other diseases which might come under the same definition, 
and which he thought might well be placed under a heading for a paper 
by itself. The hypodermic treatment of disease had not been dealt with 
sufficiently, and he knew of no more interesting subject as an ordinary veteri- 
narian than the hypodermic treatment of diseases of many kinds, especially 
of treatment of the bowel disease, and he knew none that would more quickly 
appeal to the feelings and sympathies of veterinary surgeons than a paper of 
that kind. He thought it would prove an immense draw in the way of a 
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meeting. Then there was the popular subject of tuberculosis. There was 
tuberculosis from the veterinary aspect, and also from the human aspect. 
They would have heard mighty little about the subject at present had it 
not been that the public had become alarmed by the consumption of tuber- 
cular milk, and tubercular beef. He felt constrained to say as a result of 
deliberate investigation that the danger as it at present existed had been 
very much exaggerated. He could not help thinking that if the dangers from 
tuberculosis by ingestion had been so very great they would have been a 
decimated race. They would have, all, more or less, been consumptive, but 
the opposite was the case, from the fact that every tubercular cow or ox, or 
other animal, consumed by man was not capable of communicating disease 
to man, and that in man himself there was a certain amount of resisting 
power. The man, himself, might frequently be placed under such conditions 
that he became an easy prey to any disease, and probably to no disease 
more easily than tuberculosis. When men were hard worked, badly fed, and 
badly housed—these were the conditions under which this disease, if it could 
get a footing at all, was likely to spread. It was worth while for the medical 
profession, who were making themselves so busy on this question, to ask 
whether they were doing all they could in preventing it in its communication 
from man to man. He would only take one or two little points. They were 
told that tuberculosis could reach the system in two ways—by inhalation and 
by ingestion—leaving out of the question heredity altogether. With regard 
to inhalation, how frequently did they see people in every street occupied by 
the middle and lower classes of Edinburgh doing the very thing to induce 
tuberculosis—he alluded to the shaking of carpets and mats. Unless the 
consumptive patient took the trouble to spit into a spittoon, he spat wherever 
he liked, probably on the carpet or mat; when that carpet was shaken 
out on the streets the sputum became dry, and in its dust form was 
inhaled. A more easy way of inducing tuberculosis he could hardly 
imagine. There were many points about this question, but that was 
one alone. He thought the police measures for restriction of disease 
between man and man were not half so strong as they might be, and 
before blaming the cow so much the local authorities should be perfectly 
satisfied that they had done all they could to restrict the disease between 
man and man with regard to the police measures as applied to house- 
holders. He admitted there was danger in communicability of tuberculosis 
to children, who had a tendency to the disease by the ingestion of milk 
drawn from atuberculous udder. He considered, however, that there was a 
very small percentage of cows, whose udders were affected by tuberculosis. 
It was fairly well allowed that unless the udder was the seat of tubercle, it 
was very unlikely that the milk from that cow would contain the bacilli which 
alone must be present to induce the disease. The percentage of tuberculous 
cows, whose udders was really affected, was a very small one indeed. The 
public did not know that. They saw in the newspapers rash, exaggerated 
statements about 20 or 30, and higher percentages of animals being affected 
with tuberculosis, and they naturally thought that every one of these animals 
was capable of communicating the disease, whereas veterinary surgeons knew 
avery different state of matters was the case. He did not think there were 
more than 5 percent. of cases affected with tubercular udder—probably two 
or three per cent. was nearer the mark—so that the danger was one which 
was reduced to a minimum. He was sure, speaking from his knowledge of 
the dairymen of Edinburgh and surrounding district, that if they were fairly 
and liberally dealt with they were quite prepared to set the public mind at rest 
by subjecting their animals to the tuberculin test under certain conditions. 
Professor W. O. WILLIAMS said now that the discussion had been raised, 
he might be permitted to say a word in regard to tickscommunicating disease 
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to animals. Recently it had been discovered that there were various kinds of 
mosquitoes in countries where they had malaria. Experiments had been 
made, and it was found proved that there were special mosquitoes that carried 
malaria. Certain mosquitoes had been placed on malarial patients, and then 
on healthy subjects, and they had not carried the disease from the diseased 
subject to the healthy subject. Other mosquitoes again, of a different class 
had been placed on a diseased subject, and then on a healthy subject, and 
they had transmitted the disease. He did not think sufficient notice had 
been taken of the fact that they had a large variety of ticks in connection 
with the lower animals. It seemed to be thought there was only one tick 
that would carry louping-ill in the same way that only one tick could carry 
Texas fever, and animals might have several kinds of ticks upon them, and 
yet only one might be a disease-bearing tick. In regard to what Mr. Ruther- 
ford had said about tuberculosis, he agreed, from a veterinary surgeon’s 
point of view, that the country had become too much frightened in the 
matter. He would go even further than Mr. Rutherford, and say that he did 
not believe that there was more than one per cent. affected with tuberculous 
udder. Probably at the next meeting he would be able to give them figures 
of a very large number of cattle, that would give them a fair idea of what 
his calculation of the percentage was. As far as his experience went at 
present, he did not believe there was more than one per cent. of the cows 
affected. He thought there had been a great deal of confusion in connection 
with this subject. There were two distinct aspects under which it ought 
to be regarded. The aspect from which the medical man should regard it was 
that he must devote himself entirely to preventing the transmission of tuber- 
culosis from man to man. He thought there was far more tuberculosis 
spread from man to man, than from animal to man. He was of opinion that, 
from the veterinary aspect, they had to see that meat which was not danger- 
ous, and milk which he did think was dangerous, was made pure. Now if 
his contention were right that there was only one per cent. of the cows with 
tuberculous udders, he did not think it would cost the country very much to 
pay compensation, and if they could get rid of these cows so affected they 
would be able to let their children drink milk with perfect freedom. Few 
men died from drinking tubercular milk. The danger was in young children 
drinking such milk. 


Summer Meeting. 


It was agreed that the summer meeting should be held in June, at Forfar. 
The President assured the meeting they would be heartily welcomed to that 
town, 


Annual Dinner. 


The members afterwards dined together, under the presidency of Mr. Inglis. 
After the loyal toasts, Mr. ANDREW HuUTCHESON, Beechwood, Perth, proposed 
“The Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons,” and paid a compliment to the 
work performed by Principal Williams at the New Veterinary College. He 
hoped, if the Government established a veterinary college, they would see that 
the veterinary department was part of that institution, and that properly 
qualified instructors be given to those who attended. He read in the papers 
that in ten years everything would be driven by electricity and motor cars. If 
horses were done away with, he wondered where he was going to get his oats 
and hay consumed. He supposed “sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof.” 

Principal WILLIaMs, in replying, said the profession stood on a far higher 
and better footing socially and scientifically now than in the past. Mr. 
Hutcheson had echoed a fear that had been in his own mind, but which, to a 
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certain extent, was counteracted by the history of the past. When he saw 
so many motor cars, and electric traction of all kinds, one would think that in 
future horses would be extinct. He reminded them, however, that when 
railways appeared, farmers said that horses would no longer be required, 
and they thought they would not be able to sell their oats and hay. He 
remembered hearing that said when he was a little boy, but after the rail- 
ways came into existence, more horses were brought to bear upon the work 
of the country. There was a far greater consumption of oats and hay, and 
these went up to higher prices. So he thought they need not have any fear 
of the growing introduction of the motor car. 

Mr. RUTHERFORD, Edinburgh, proposed the toast of “The Scottish 
Metropolitan Veterinary Medical Society.” He said probably no society in 
the kingdom had sent out better or more original matter than that contained 
in the papers read to this society. 

Mr. PETER Morr replied, and referred to the success the society had attained 
from the support of such men as Principal Williams and Mr. Rutherford. 

Other toasts followed, and an agreeable evening was spent. 


NORTH OF SCOTLAND VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


A MEETING of this society was held on Saturday, 25th February, in Marischal 
College, Aberdeen, the president, Mr. Seivwright, Tarland, occupying the 
chair. There was a large attendance of members from Inverness, Elgin, 
Huntly, Brechin, etc. 

On his election to the chair, Mr. SEItVwRIGHT delivered an address dealing 
with the duties of veterinary surgeons, and made special reference to the work 
they could do under the Public Health Acts. He said that, because of their 
training, they were the only qualified inspectors of meat and dairies, and he 
hoped to see before long a veterinary officer of health in every large town. 

A discussion then followed on public health matters, and it was moved by 
Mr. YounG, and unanimously agreed, that a public meeting be held at an 
early date, to be addressed, if possible, by Professor M’Fadyean and the 
leading members of the profession, in order to lay before the pubiic the facts 
concerning tuberculosis in cattle and its transmission to human beings. It 
was also suggested that the university might institute a special diploma in 
public health for veterinary surgeons. 

Thereafter an excellent paper on ‘‘ Eversion” was read by Mr. M‘Bripg, 
Strichen, and a spirited discussion, taken part in by almost all the members 
present, followed. 

The usual votes of thanks terminated one of the most enjoyable and useful 
meetings of the society. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE annual meeting was held at the Grand Hotel, Birmingham, on Friday 
afternoon, February 17th. Mr. H. J. Dawes, president, occupied the chair, 
and those present included—A. W. Mason, Esq., president R.C.V.S., Professor 
Dewar, Edinburgh ; Messrs. J. Blakeway, W. H. Brooke, J. M. Parker, and 
F. J. Taylor, Birmingham; J. J. Burchnall, Loughborough; H. Barrett, 
Nuneaton ; W. Carless, Stafford ; W. S. Carless, Worcester ; E. G. Crowhurst, 
Leamington; H. Collett, West Bromwich ; W. Grasby, Daventry; F. L. 
Gooch, Stamford; A. Green, Dudley; A. Hodgkins, Hanley; F. B. Jones, 
Leicester ; E. Paley and G. Prickett, Walsall; A. Over, Rugby; G. Smith, 
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Tunstall; R. C. Trigger, Newcastle-under-Lyme ; G. Wartnaby, Burton-on- 
Trent; J. Whyte, Tenbury; and J. Young, Bromsgrove. Messrs. Jj. H. 
Burnett and E. T. Pearce, Birmingham. 

Letters or telegrams of apology for non-attendance were received from— 
Sir H. Simpson, Drs. Fleming, Barling (Birmingham), Manly (West Brom- 
wich) ; Professors McFadyean, Macqneen, Axe, and Williams ; Messrs. F. W. 
Wragg, Gibbins (Nottingham), Merrick (Northampton), McGill (Birmingham), 
Barling, Ross, Bainbridge (Wellingborough), and Simpson (Maidenhead), and 
J. Malcolm, hon. secretary. 

In regard to Mr. Malcolm’s absence, the PRESIDENT announced that 
gentleman had been summoned to Londen by the Board of Agriculture to 
attend the Departmental Committee on glanders, and the treasurer, Mr. 
Blakeway, had kindly undertaken to act as secretary on his behalf. 

The PRESIDENT announced that Mr. A. Green, of Dudley, whose resignation, 
through pressure of other duties, was received at the last meeting, had 
reconsidered the matter, and, at the request of the Association, had decided 
to continue his membership. 


Nomination and Elections. 


Mr. F. J. TAYLOR nominated as a member of the association his partner, 
Mr. J. H. Burnett, of Birmingham. The name will be submitted in the 
ordinary course at the next meeting. 

Two new members, duly nominated at the previous meeting, were elected. 
They were—Mr. R. L. Green, of Dudley, proposed by Mr. TRIGGER and 
seconded by Mr. BLAKEWAY; and Mr, Martin, of Wellington, proposed by the 
PRESIDENT and seconded by Mr. PALEY. 


Treasurer's Report. 


Mr. BLakeway presented his annual balance sheet, duly audited, which 
was as follows :—Balance at bank, January ist, 1898, £131 16s. ; subscriptions 
and entrance fees during 1898, £61 10s. ; bank interest during year, £3 14s. 8d. 
Total received during year, £197 os. 8d. The expenditure had been :— 
Secretary's disbursements, £16 3s. 6d. ; treasurer’s ditto, 14s. 4d. ; president's 
ditto, £3 15s. 6d., leaving a balance at the bank, December 31st, 1898, of 
£176 7s. 4d. 

Mr. BLAKEWaAyY said that the secretary’s accounts were considerably less than 
they were the previous year, partly because there were no eiection expenses, 
and partly because there was less money spent in instruments. Last year’s 
receipts were £30 Ios. more than those of 1897, and they were £44 IIs. 4d. 
better off than they were 12 months ago. Yet, although they had a good 
balance at the bank, it was not too large in comparison of those of previous 
years. During 1898 there had been 10 new members elected. Two members 


_ had been lost by death, and two members had resigned, of whom one, Mr. F. 


B. Barling, had resigned since the last meeting. Another member had been 
struck off the list for non-payment of his subscription, so that on January Ist 
last the Association comprised 94 subscribing members and 11 honorary 
associates, making a grand total of 105. 

The PrestpENT : You will agree with me that the report is very satis- 
factory, and that we can venture to leave it to Mr. Blakeway to produce a 
balance on the right side. 1 propose that the report and balance sheet be 
passed and entered upon the minutes. 

This was seconded by Mr. GREEN. and carried unanimously. 


Election of President. 


Mr. TRIGGER said that the next business was the election of a president 
for the ensuing year, and he was going to ask them to divert from their usual 
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course, and, not without good reason, elect Mr. Dawes to that position for 
another year. During the coming summer the association had decided to 
send two delegates to the International Congress at Baden-Baden, and to 
defray their expenses. The delegates were to consist of the president and 
the honorary secretary, and as Mr. Dawes had been secretary for seven years, 
he had certainly a strong claim to the honour of being one of the delegates, 
If Mr. Malcolm were re-elected secretary he would accompany Mr. Dawes to 
Baden-Baden, and they might be relied upon to represent the association 
worthily and well. By re-electing Mr. Dawes they would show him that his 
valuable services in the past had been properly appreciated. 

Mr. WarTNARY seconded the motion, which was carried unanimously. 

The PREsIDENT, in acknowledging the compliment, said that the propos!- 
tion had come upon him as a great surprise, because the rule of the 
association had been not to elect the same president two years in succession. 
However, he was fully sensible of the honour they had conferred upon him, 
and he would endeavour to justify the course they had taken. 

Vice-Presidents.—Mr. OVER proposed, and Mr. Goocu seconded, that Mr. 
H. Barrett, of Nuneaton, be a vice-president of the association for the 
ensuing year. 

Mr. Mason proposed, and Mr. PARKER seconded, the election of Mr. A. 
Green, of Dudley. Mr. BEDDARD proposed, and Mr. PRICKETT seconded, the 
election of Mr. FE. Paley, of Walsall, who were unanimously elected. 

Treasurer.—Mr. TRIGGER said that as one of the auditors he had much 
pleasure in proposing that Mr, Blakeway be re-elected treasurer of the asso- 
ciation. That gentleman's accounts were in the most excellent order, and he 
most zealously watched the interests of the association. 

Mr. Goocu, as the other auditor, begged leave to second the motion, which 
was unanimously carried. 

Mr. BLAKEWAY, in suitable terms, accepted the office for another year, and 
thanked the members for the renewal of their confidence in him. 

Secretary.—On the motion of the PRESIDENT, who said it would be im- 
possible to get anyone more fitted for the post, seconded by Mr. PARKER, 
Mr. J. Malcolm was re-elected secretary of the association. 

Auditors.—The PRESIDENT proposed that Messrs. Trigger and Gooch be 
re-elected auditors of the association. 

Mr. BLAKEway seconded the motion, which was agreed to. 


The Victoria Benevolent Fund. 
In accordance with notice previously given, Mr. BLAAKEWAY moved— 


That the association contribute a sum of money in aid of the Victoria Veterinary 
Benevolent Fund. 


He first read a letter from Sir Henry Simpson bearing upon the subject, in 
which the writer expressed the hope that the fund would not in any way be 
antagonistic to the existing benevolent society, known as the Manchester 
Society. Proceeding, the speaker said that his proposition was not without 
precedent, for in going through the old accounts of the association, he found 
that as long ago as March 29th, 1870, they contributed £30 to what was 
known as the National Benevolent Fund. That carried with it the privilege 
of nominating a life member. He therefore proposed that the sum to be 
given to the Victoria Benevolent Fund be £30. 

Mr. PricKETT seconded the motion. 

Mr. Goocu said he should certainly like to see the Victoria Benevolent 
Fund assisted, as it was doing a splendid work, but he should prefer the help 
to be in the shape of an annual subscription. He moved as an amendment 
that the association subscribe five guineas annually to the fund. 
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Mr. PARKER, who seconded the amendment, said he thought that would be 
the better course. 

Mr. Mason thought the annual subscription should be for a specified 
number of years. 

Mr. Goocu did not see that it was necessary to make any stipulation as to 
time. If their own funds threatened to fail them at any time they could at 
once cease subscribing. 

The PRESIDENT agreed with Mr. Mason. It would be difficult to withdraw 
the subscription if they made it indefinitely, whereas if they fixed a number 
of years, they could easily repeat it if they thought fit. 

Mr. TRIGGER was also of the same opinion. 

Mr. BeppARD thought a lump sum would be preferable to an annual 
subscription. He moved as a further amendment that the donation be £20. 

Mr. ns seconded. 

After some further discussion, a vote was taken, with the result that Mr. 
Gooch’s amendment in favour of an annual subscription of five guineas, was 
carried, 

Mr. BLAKEWAy inquired when the subscription should commence, and 
upon the motion of the PRESIDENT, seconded by Mr. Goocu, it was resolved 
that the first subscription should be sent forthwith. 


The Proposed Midland University. 
The following resolution was moved by Mr. F. J. TAYLOR :— 


That a sum of £25 be contributed towards the funds of the proposed Midland 
University by the Midland Counties’ Veterinary Medical Association for the encour- 
agement of the educational movement now on foot, and as an incentive to the 
recognition of our profession on its educational board, either as an entirely inde- 
pendent veterinary department, or an agricultural department under veterinary 
supervision. 


Mr. TayLor said he had circularised many members of the profession with 
the object of obtaining their views on the question, and he must confess that 
he had met with considerable opposition from the veterinary schools. How- 
ever, he thought his intention had been very much misunderstood. It was 
not his wish that the Midland University should in any sense rival their 
veterinary colleges, but if they could obtain some recognition by the univer- 
sity it might have the effect of raising the tone of the profession in the eyes of 
the outside world. 

Mr. BLAkEway Said that for the purpose of opening the matter up for dis- 
cussion, he would second the resolution. 

Mr. TRIGGER thought they ought to know a little more about the matter 
before they parted with their money. He should propose as an amendment 
that the President, the Hon. Sec., and Mr. Taylor be appointed a deputation 
to wait upon the promoters of the university, and place themselves in a 
position to give further details at the next meeting. 

Mr. TayYLor, in reply to Mr. Paley, stated that the scheme was virtually 
decided upon. 

Mr. MAson seconded Mr. Trigger’s amendment. 

Mr. PaLey thought £25 was too small if the association really intended 
doing anything in the matter. It appeared to him that it was chiefly a local 
affair, and that the proposition ought to fall to the ground. . 

Mr. BLAKEway read a letter from Mr. Malcolm on the subject, in which the 
writer expressed himself favourable to an unconditional donation being made, 
but at the same time thought the local members ought to add to the sum 
themselves. He (Mr. Blakeway) agreed with Mr. Malcolm, because £25 
would be ridicuious to found a chair. 
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Mr. Taytor thought that a small donation would prove to the public that 
the profession took some interest in the movement. 

The PRESIDENT was of opinion that £25 would be such a small sum that it 
would fail to secure them the slightest influence. 

Professor DEWAR said that, as the only representative of the schools 
present, he would like to say a few words on the subject. It was asserted 
that there was no intention of competing with the schools in any way, but, 
nevertheless, the resolution was extremely vague, that Mr. Taylor's real motive 
was hardly clear to them. He should certainly question the right of Birming- 
ham University, supposing the institution were established, to grant any 
veterinary certificate, without they taught the science most thoroughly. 

The PRESIDENT moved, as another amendment, that the resolution lay on 
the table, and that if members choose to subscribe to the fund individually 
they might do so. 

Mr. PALEY seconded. 

Further discussion ensued, and when a vote was taken Mr. Trigger’s 
amendment was carried by an overwhelming majority. 


Council Election, R.C.V.S., 1899. 

Resolved, on the proposition of the PRESIDENT, seconded by Mr. Mason, 
President R.C.V.S., and supported by Messrs. Wartnaby, Beddard, and 
Blakeway, and carried unanimously to cordially support the re-election of Mr. 
Trigger. who was also re-elected iast year, but being drawn in ballot at 
annual meeting R.C.V.S., to fill extrordinary vacancy would, as then announced 
by President, Professor Penberthy, have to again retire in one year (vide 
Veterinary Record, June 4th, 1898, p. 711), and that for election purposes this 
association unite with Lancashire, Yorkshire, and Eastern Counties Veterin- 
ary Medical Associations. 

[It has since been discovered that announcement made by President 
R.C.V.S. was an error, Captain Butler having been elected in 1896 would not 
have retired till 1900, so that Mr. Trigger’s seat is not rendered vacant this 
year. The resolution to support the above societies’ nominees will, however 
hold good.—J. M., hon. sec. } 


Vote of Thanks to the Officers. 


Mr. Goocu proposed a hearty vote of thanks to the President, Secretary, 
and Treasurer, for their services to the Association during the past twelve 
months, and said he was pleased that all three officials had been elected to 
serve another period. 

Mr. GREEN seconded the motion, which was carried with applause, the 
President and Mr. Blakeway briefly acknowledging the compliment. 

Professor Dewar then read a very interesting paper upon ‘ The Scattering 
of Salt in the Streets during Frost and its Effects on the Legs of Horses.” 

Mr. Mason opened the discussion, and declared at once that the paper 
contained little or nothing that was controversial. However, it was a most 
interesting paper, especially to anyone who, like himself, practised in a large 
town, where the scattering of salt was freely indulged in. He had found 
precisely the same conditions arise from the scattering of salt, as Professor 
Dewar had described. Horses were thrown off for a considerable period, 
and in severe cases, they had to be destroyed on account of open joints. The 
habit of scattering salt could not be too highly condemned. He did not 
know whether there was any carbon in the air that had anything to do with 
the freezing, but he fancied that in manufacturing districts the effects were 
greater. 

Mr. W. Car Ess (Stafford) said that not living in an intensely populated 
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district, he had not had much experience of the subject dealt with by Pro- 
fessor Dewar. However, he could readily understand that a mixture of salt 
and snow would be injurious, because when walking through it himself he 
had invariably noticed how much colder it was to the feet. How much more, 
therefore, was it likely to produce mischief and deep suffering in sloughing 
wounds. In his experience, the intense moist cold did not always produce 
the diseases alluded to. He did not recollect a horse in its native state out 
of doors that had suffered as Professor Dewar had described. 

Mr. Goocu said where he lived they never used salt under any considera- 
tion. He was rather surprised that during the severe winter they had five or 
six years ago when 42 degrees of frost were registered, and with a very wet 
time afterwards, that they had not some of the cases mentioned by the 
essayist, but in his own practice, which was an extensive one as regarded 
distance, he did not meet with a single case. He had had a little experience 
by the seaside, where there was salt water, though not salt and snow, and in 
the winter time, the bathing machine horses were employed on the shore in 
some other kind of work. They were constantly in the water, at the coldest 
period or the year, but he had never heard of them suffering much in con- 
sequence. Moreover, he had heard of diseased legs in the form of grease 
being treated with sea water, on account of its antiseptic nature. In the 
special case mentioned by Professor Dewar, he should like to know whether 
the autopsy revealed any trace of septicaemia. 

Mr. TRIGGER quite agreed with the observations of Professor Dewar. If 
they wanted demonstration they would find that they never had cold feet 
themselves so soon as when they walked streets where salt had been used to 
thaw the snow. 

Mr. WarTNABY said it had given him great pleasure to listen to the 
discourse of Professor Dewar, but as he himself had never seen a single case 
of frost-bite in his life, he hardly felt capable of discussing the subject. In 
the town in which he lived, they always used sand in the streets in frosty 
weather instead of salt. He thought the history of the Aberdeen law case 
was interesting as showing the liabilities of public companies creating a 
nuisance in the streets. Professor Dewar made a remark which surprised 
him, and that was that animals which had their legs clipped were not so 
liable to be attacked as those which did not. He (the speaker) should have 
thought the contrary would have been the case, namely, that hair on the legs 
would have protected them from external cold. The professor also said that 
the hind legs were most generally affected, but he could not explain why. 
He (the speaker) would like to ask whether that could not be explained by 
the fact that the hind legs were further removed from the centre of the 
circulation ? 

Mr. Jones said he saw some very bad cases during the last severe winter 
they had. Cab-horses were the greatest victims, and it was surprising how 
little pain the animals seemed to suffer. 

Mr. PALEY said his experience of frost-bites was very limited, but still he 
coincided with every word Professor Dewar had said, as he had found just 
the same conditions himself. Contrary to what Mr. Jones had said, he (the 
speaker) found that animals suffered a great deal. The only case of open 
joint he had seen was attributed entirely to the frost. 

Mr. BuRCHNALL said that he, too, had had no experience of the subject. 
The professor, at the opening of his address, touched upon the therapeutic 
action of salt. Did he not think that animals were likely to take voluntarily 
such a quantity of salt as would do them harm, if it was left to them in the 
shape of rock salt ? 

Mr. Hopcxuns said he had seen many cases of sloughing, but never from 
the effects of salt. 
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The PRESIDENT said that before the discussion closed, he should like to 
say how pleased he had been with the paper, which was as interesting as it 
was instructive. 

Professor DEwar then replied to the various speakers, but admitted that 
there was not much for him to reply to. He agreed with the statement that 
horses in their natural state never saw the disease he had mentioned. The 
reason was that the horse in the snowy field would get the snow on his feet, 
but it would be on the hair, and the skin itself would be dry. Mr. Wartnaby 
rather misunderstood his remarks on that point. Horses with plenty of hair, 
if they remained in the wet any length of time, were liable to be attacked, 
but horses that had had their legs clipped were much more liable, even going 
amongst mud and wet, when it was not very cold. Mr. Gooch had referred 
to the action of sea water, but it must be remembered that sea water never 
reached the same low temperature as salt and snow. We never got the sea 
frozen round our coasts, and the great body of water constantly coming up to 
the surface kept the water above the freezing point of sea water, which was 
a few degrees below the ordinary freezing point. Like Mr. Paley, he had 
seen intense pain in these cases, with the horses blowing and at a high 
temperature. Salt was largely used as a medicine ; but notwithstanding the 
risks of it lying about the farmyard, its poisonous action was not looked for. 
He did not think that animals would take sufficient rock salt to do them 
harm, because they usually exercised a great deal more discretion than 
human beings. He might mention in that connection that in the ranches of 
the United States, where they were troubled with black quarter, they put out 
mixtures of salt, nitrate of potass, sulphate of iron, and sulphur, for the cattle 
to lick at. They could lick as much as they liked, but they never did 
themselves harm, and it was in that way that black quarter was arrested and 
practically eradicated. 


Vote of thanks to the Essayist. 


Mr. Mason proposed a vote of thanks to Professor Dewar for his most 
interesting paper, which, he said, had been most elaborately compiled, 

Mr. Goocu seconded, and expressed the hope that Professor Dewar would 
allow the association to publish his paper in the minutes. 

Professor DEWAR, in acknowledging the compliment, said it had been a 
pleasure to him to attend that meeting and deliver a paper, the thanks he 
had received being ample reward. 


The Leeds Corporation Bill. 


Mr. Mason drew attention to a private Bill which the Leeds Corporation 
are promoting in Parliament, giving them certain powers on the subject of 
public health. There was one particular clause to which they, as a profession, 
must take very strong exception. It was a clause which if passed in its 
present state would enable the Medical Officer of Health to instruct anybody, 
even a clerk in his office, to inspect cows and apply the tuberculin test. The 
Yorkshire Society discovered the clause almost by accident, and they lost no 
time in approaching the Corporation of Leeds on the matter. It certainly 
behoved all members of the profession very zealously to guard their rights 
and privileges, or else the veterinary surgeon might expect to be custed from 
his position by the tinker or the tailor. He appealed to the Midland Associa- 
tion to give to their brethren in Yorkshire some moral support in the deter- 
mined stand they were making to prevent encroachment upon those rights 
and privileges to which he had just referred. 

Mr. TRIGGER moved a resolution authorising the officials of this Association 
to support the Yorkshire Society, when the time came, in such manner as 
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they thought best. This was seconded by Mr. Goocu, very ably supported 
by Professor DEwar, and carried unanimously. 


The Annual Dinner. 


After the meeting, the members adjourned to another room, where dinner 
was served. Mr. H. J. Dawes again presided, being supported on the imme- 
diate right by the guest of the day, Professor Dewar, and on the left by the 
president of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons (Mr. Mason). 

An admirable repast was served, and this was followed by a short list of 
toasts. 

“The Queen and the Royal Family,” submitted from the chair, having been 
cordially received, 

Mr. W. Caress (Stafford) proposed ‘‘The Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons.” He said he was pleased to see that that august body was repre- 
sented at that gathering by the present and a past president. He was sure 
no body of gentlemen worked harder for the benefit of the profession than 
those who sat in the council of the college, and the thanks of every prac- 
titioner was due to them for their services. 

Mr. Mason responded. He said it was the duty of the president to steer 
his ship through rough and smooth weather. He was pleased to say that his 
own experience had been an agreeable one, for it had not yet been necessary 
for him to pour the oil of his authority upon the angry waves of debate. He 
thanked the Midland Association, of which he was proud to be a member, for 
their kindness in having often supported his candidature for the council, 
which had enabled him to occupy the highest pinnacle in the profession, 
namely, the presidency of the college. He could assure them that the 
council, as a body, endeavoured to carry out their duties to the best of their 
ability. As there were no burning questions before the council at the present 
moment, there was very little for him to talk about, but he should like to 
revert for one moment to a matter which he introduced into the meeting just 
previously, namely, an attempt to insert ina Public Health Bill a clause, which 
would be most injurious to the veterinary profession. It was likely to happen 
in other places besides Leeds, and the utmost vigilance was necessary, if their 
interests were to be sufficiently safeguarded. The veterinary profession had 
a right to be recognised as a learned body, but so long as they permitted local 
authorities to ignore their claims of such recognition, so long would the 
veterinary profession fail to occupy its proper position in the land. 

Mr. TRIGGER proposed “The President and Officers of the Midland 
Counties V. M. A.” He said he could call to mind many honoured names in 
connection with the principal offices of this Association, but the dignity of the 
Association had been worthily sustained by the gentlemen who had managed 
its affairs during the past year. The Association never stood higher than it 
did at the present moment, and he thought that result was due very largely to 
their two friends, Messrs. Dawes and Blakeway. The latter would have been 
quite entitled, after his many years as treasurer, to have asked for the presi- 
dency, if he had been so disposed, but he preferred to see Mr. Dawes have it for 
another year. The fact that Mr. Dawes had been re-elected president showed 
very clearly that he was held in high esteem by his fellow practitioners. 
With regard to Mr. Malcolm, also, the Association had made a wise choice in 
appointing him secretary for another year, and that gentleman and Mr. 
Dawes would very creditably represent the Association at the forthcoming 
International Congress. 

The PRESIDENT, in reply, said that during the past year they had had some 
most successful meetings, and he thought that in one respect a record had been 
established. In the first place, they had had papers read by two of their own 
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members, and he had also had offers of papers from two other members, so 
that, however much they welcomed papers from visiting gentlemen, they 
had plenty of talent in their own association. For a long time, there had 
been a difficulty in carrying on the discussions, but with the exception of 
that day’s meeting, they had had discussions in which every member present 
had taken part. The first paper was by a very old member of the associa- 
tion, Mr. Over, of Rugby, who dealt in a most practical manner with the 
breeding of hunters. Then they had a paper from one of their vice- 
presidents, Mr. W. H. Brooke, on fistulous wounds, which was also received 
with very great interest. The next paper was bya gentleman whom they had 
not had the pleasure of hearing before, namely, Dr. M’Call, who dealt with 
the subject of pneumonia, and last, but not least, there was the splendid 
aper which they had just had the pleasure of listening to by Professor 
war. He was only sorry that owing to the great amount of business 
which was transacted at the annual meeting, it had prevented Professor 
Dewar’s paper being discussed as fully as it deserved. He hoped that 
during the coming year the attendance at the meetings would be uniformly 
ood, because, with the support of the members, he had no fear for the 
uture welfare of the society. In conclusion, he thanked them once more for 
the honour they had conferred upon him by re-electing him as _ their 
president. 

Mr. Matco.y, the hon. sec., who arrived during the Jost-prandial proceeding, 
also responded to the toast, expressing the regret that circumstances had 
prevented him from being present during the business meeting. It had 
been a great pleasure to him to work with Mr. Dawes as his secretary. ‘The 
latter gentleman was secretary some years ago when he (Mr. Malcolm) was 
in the chair, and he could assure them that Mr. Dawes took a deep and 
practical interest in their association. 

Mr. BLaAkeway, the hon. treasurer, was also called upon to respond. He 
thanked them for the great kindness which he had always received at their 
hands, and said that although he should be pleased to be relieved of the 
duties of the office which he had occupied so long, he was only too glad to 
feel that he was of some assistance to such an influential and exceedingly 
useful society. 

Mr. BEDDARD next proposed ‘‘ The Veterinary Schools.” He paid a high 
compliment to their educational system, and declared that the high honours 
which students gained afforded a sufficient proof of the very careful training 
which they received. Personally he was not ashamed to admit that he had 
not yet completed his schooling, and on many a knotty point he consulted the 
Professors at one or other of the colleges, with the result that he invariably 
received a courteous and satisfactory reply. 

Professor DEWAR responded to the toast, and referred to the extended 
curriculum, which he said had made some difference to the schools. He was 
in favour of the extended curriculum, because they turned out better men 
under the four years’ course than under the three. With another matter that 
had had some considerable influence in curtailing the number of students 
attending the schools he was not quite so enamoured of, namely the system 
under which the preliminary examinations were conducted. He would not 
mind if they were treated the same all round, but Scottish students had to pass 
at the present moment a higher examination than students entering the London 
College. Scottish students were severely handicapped under the present 
system. All he asked for was fair play, and whilst he was not prepared to 
advocate any lowering of the standard of preliminary examination, he thought 
that in England students should be required to pass as hard an examination 
as they do in Scotland. 


J. Matcoum, F.R.C.V.S., Hon. Sec. 
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LINCOLNSHIRE VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE 17th annual meeting was held at the Angel Hotel, Grantham, on Thurs- 
day. February 9th, when the following members and gentlemen were present: 
Messrs. T. Holmes, Bourne, president ; A W. Mason, president of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons ; Major J. A. Nunn, A.V.D., D.S.O. : Messrs. 
F. A. Holmes, Hemswell; W. Howse, Lincoln; J. Smith, Huntingdon ; 
T. W. Turner, Sleaford ; J. Mackinder, Peterboro’; F. W. Wragg, London ; 
T.A. Rudkin, Grantham ; J. W. Gresswell, Peterboro’; F. L. Gooch, Stam- 
ford; C. Hartley, Lincoln; C. E. Norgate, Retford; R. W. Clarke, Horn- 
castle ; and E. C, Russell, Grantham, hon. sec. and treasurer. 

The minutes of the last meeting, held at Lincoln, were taken as read and 
confirmed. 

A letter was read from the Victoria Veterinary Benevolent Society urging 
its claims upon the meeting. The work of the society was eulogized by 
several of the gentlemen present, and Mr. HARTLEY proposed that three 
guineas should be the annual subscription from the association. Mr. Mac- 
KINDER seconded, but after some discussion it was decided that the amount 
should be two guineas, which, if at any future time the funds would permit, 
should be increased to three guineas. 


Financial Statement. 


Mr. RUSSELL then presented the financial statement of the association. 
They had 34 members, and the annual subscription was 10s. 6d. each. There 
were several of the members who had not paid their subscriptions since 1892. 

Mr. RUDKIN gave notice that at the next meeting he should move that “If 
any member neglected to pay his subscription for three years, he should be 
struck off the books of the association.” He said that these associations 
were formed for the benefit of the veterinary surgeon, to assist him in his 
practice, and to help to remove any grievance that might press upon him, and 
it was the duty of every veterinary surgeon to join them. They had chambers 
of agriculture to look after the interests of the farmer, and other councils to 
take care of the different interests involved, and yet a number of veterinary 
surgeons stood aloof from the societies which were formed for their benefit 
and protection, and at the same time business that ought to fall into their 
hands was going to unqualified persons. 

Mr. GRESSWELL thought it was time that the veterinary surgeons began to 
look about them, for a good deal of their work was going into unqualified 
hands. It was urged that some of the appointments made by the Department 
would not be accepted by a qualified man, so they had to be given elsewhere ; 
but how many veterinary surgeons wvuld be glad of positions with £100 to 
4300 a year and more, and he was of opinion that if such qualified and 
practical men had been appointed, such diseases as glanders and rabies 
would now be things of the past, and tuberculosis would also in a great 
measure soon be stamped out. 


Election of Officers. 


Mr. MACKINDER proposed Mr. J. W. Gresswell, of Peterborough, as the 
president of the association for the ensuing year. Mr. Gresswell had been 
one of the first to organise the association, and they ought to honour him by 
making him their president, and he was sure every member would do all he 
could to assist him during his term of office. 

Mr. Goocu seconded. 

Mr. GRESSWELL thanked the meeting for the honour but he would rather 
they would choose someone else. 
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Mr. HARTLEY supported the nomination very cordially, calling upon the 
meeting to elect him unanimously, and then he was sure Mr. Gresswell would 
not refuse. 

Mr. Gresswell’s name was then put to the meeting and carried with accla- 
mation, after which the newly elected president thanked them for the honour 
and promised to do his best. 

Mr. R. W. Clarke, Mr. Holmes, and Mr. Norgate were elected vice- 
presidents. 

Mr. Russell was again elected treasurer and hon. secretary. 


New Members. 


Mr. Nickolls, of Oundle, and Mr. Dale, of Gainsborough, were unanimously 
elected members of the Association. 


GRIEVANCES OF THE VETERINARY PROFESSION AND A SUGGESTED REMEDY. 
(BY MAJOR NUNN, A.V.D., D.S.O.) 


In commencing, Major Nunn paid a high tribute to the memory of the late 
Captain Russell, who was the founder of the Lincolnshire Association. He 
believed he was the first pupil that gentlemen ever had, and in his wander- 
ings in many parts of the world he had never met a more sterling man; an 
able and skilful practitioner with the infinite capacity of attending to Cetails, 
he besides possessed the rare gift of being able to impart knowledge, and 
what little success he (the Major) had been able to achieve in life had been 
entirely due to the foundation laid by him, and he would never forget the 
pain and trouble he took—far beyond what could have been expected by 
the most exacting pupil from the most consciencious teacher. His son, the 
Associations’ secretary was then a child, and he was glad again to make his 
acquaintance as a man, and he was certain that his father’s mantle had fallen 
on the shoulders of a worthy successor, as it has on his brother—a member 
of the major’s own department in the army—who had so distinguished him- 
self in the late operations in the Soudan. 

The major said the subject of his paper was one that must appeal to every 
member of the profession in civil life; but, as he was in the army, he had no 
personal interest in the matter, and he could look at both sides of the ques- 
tion without prejudice. He could understand their grievances better than a 
layman, and could look tor a remedy without any of that bias which was only 
too apt to befog the most impartial mind when self-interest was concerned. 

He thought every member of the R.C.V.S. was agreed that as a profession 
they laboured under certain grievances and disabilities, or in other words that 
as a body they did not receive that recognition by the State that they con- 
sidered they were entitled to. He knew it was a common failing to first 
discuss grievances and then to cast about for a remedy, but he was going to 
reverse the process to a certain extent, touching but lightly on the grievances 
and then proceeding to a proposed remedy ; and he invited discussion as to 
the practicability and adaptability. 

The grievances were many, but they, as civil practitioners, knew more about 
them than he did, and it would suffice if he enumerated a few of them. 
First, the serving on juries; second, inspectorships under local boards and 
governments which at present are in many cases in the hands of laymen; 
third, the action of the Board of Agriculture, in which the veterinary depart- 
ment is subordinate to an animals department, which is under the control of 
an ex-military officer: fourth, the appointment of travelling inspectors 
under this board. According to Whittaker’s almanack there are two 
superintending inspectors, on salaries rising from {£500 to £600 
per annum, and eight inspectors on salaries of £300 to £400 per year. One 
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of the superintending inspectors is a retired major, the other a naval captain 
and amongst the inspectors is a captain and a lieutenant, but not a single 
veterinary surgeon, in fact the majority appears to have no qualification at all 
for the position. He believed that some years ago, when the authorities were 
taken to task on this subject, the reply was that M.R.C.V.S.’s could not be 
obtained for such stipends. That might have been the fact years ago, but it 
was not so at present. One hears on every side of the overcrowding of the 
profession and the difficulty of obtaining a living without the outcome of 
various illegitimate practices as declared by the R.C.V.S., but with regard to 
which, in some particulars, the Major has his own opinion. One has only to 
turn to the various professional papers to see members advertising and being 
advertised for as assistants at £1 and £2 per week. With these facts it is 
childish to say that qualified men could not be obtained for such appointments, 
and the meanest capacity can grasp the fact that a qualified is better than an 
unqualified man in every walk of life. These grievances could be multiplied 
ad infinitum, but these are sufficient to establish the point that veterinary 
surgeons labour under disabilities and that they require rectifying. 

Now for the remedy. Up to the present the profession had been content 
to enlist the good will of members of Parliament by means of deputations, 
petitions, and the personal acquaintance with these gentlemen, which certain 
members of our profession enjoy, and in certain cases—especially with 
regard to the Public Health of Scotland, Bill, this was successful, but this 
plan was not sufficient. A member of Parliament may be desirous of pro- 
moting the interests of any body of the community, but single-handed 
he can do but little, because he is only a single member of that body. 
Vested interests are firmly seated, and are an inert mass that requires a 
powerful lever to dislodge, and this leverage must be exerted on the whole 
mass, and not on a single individual of it; or to put it in other words, the 
power brought to bear must not be upon a single M.P., but upon the entire 
body of the political party which is in power. Again, they had been depend- 
ing upon the goodwill of individuals—going, as it were, with their hats in 
their hands—asking favours because they deserved them ; in fact, pleading 
their cause ix forma pauperis. The speaker’s experience was that a peti- 
tioner in that form did not get much, if he got anything at all; and that if 
two parties are suing for a right—one by supplication, the other by demand, 
backed up by a threat of evil, the supplicant will be shunted until a convenient 
time, whereas the demandant will be listened to at once and attended to, 
particularly if it is known that his threat is not an idle one, and that he can 
and will enforce it. The next question was: Is the profession able to place 
itself in such a position as to enable them to demand, not petition, that their 
grievances shall be redressed; and this, he considered, was to organise the 
votes of the members of the profession, and to return a member to Parliament 
pledged to look after their interests. Perhaps it would be thought that they 
should have a veterinary surgeon returned for some constituency. This 
would, no doubt, be a good solution of the difficulty ; but it would be expen- 
sive, and he would belong to one or other of the political parties, and would 
be pledged to that party. There was no doubt that a candidate could be 
found for this purpose ; but he had a plan that he was inclined to think was 
better, that would cost little, and they would be able to return a member 
that suited them irrespective of party, as is done in America, by the old plan 
of turning the election, and by fixing on a constituency where an organised 
vote would turn the election they would return to Parliament the candidate 
that wouldd best suit them. But how was this to be done when the members 
of the profession were scattered all over the country ? The answer was that 
they must go to where they, or the persons interested therein, are in most 
force, and this place was the R.V.C. in the constituency of St. Pancras. At 
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the last general election the total number of voters was 7,553, and the present 
member was returned by a majority of 211 only. There were on the books 
of the R.V.C. about 250 students, besides servants employées to the number of 
25 or 30, and it would thus be seen that if the whole voted on one side or the 
other they would turn the eleetion and thelr own candidate would be returned, 
and this was the machinery that he proposed the work should be carried on 
with. Major Nunn was aware that some of the students were not of the age 
required by the statute, but there would be a sufficient number at any time to 
turn an election. He urged that full advantage of the Lodgers’ Franchise 
should be taken, and that every studeut should be on the register who was 
qualified. 

The Major then dealt at some length with the legal qualifications necessary 
and the mode of getting the students’ names upon the register to entitle them to 
vote. The gain or loss of a seat to either of the great political parties is of vast 
importance. Neither party likes to lose a seat, and it is of value to gain or retain 
one. If, therefore, a small compact body of voters had it in their power to turn 
an election in favour of the candidate they elect to vote for, and the price de- 
manded is such that no injustice will be done to anyone, and no popular outcry 
raised, it stood to reason that the leaders of the political party that were being 
negotiated with would be informed that if the seat was to be gained or retained, 
the demand of the particular section must be complied with. An example of this 
united vote was to be seen in the passing of the Irish County Council Act, a most 
sweeping measure in experimental legislation passed last year, and the same 
would, in a more local manner, apply to the organised vote in the constituency 
of St. Pancras. The next question—Who was to carry out this organisation ? 
At first sight one would naturally select some one of the leaders of the 
institution ; but this could not be, for the R.V.C. is at the most a gvasé party 
institution—that is, it is not supported out of the public funds, but still it 
exercises certain public functions by virtue of its charter. It is supported 
by subscriptions and donations, aad is controlled by a body of governors who 
mostly belong to one political party and to one class of society, and they 
would naturally resent any organised political movement being originated 
within its walls which might, perhaps, be in opposition to their views. The 
organisation should therefore be carried out from without the walls of the 
college, and he thought the proper body to take the matter in hand was the 
Parliamentary Committee of the Council. There would, no doubt, be some 
expenses, but these would be very small. A five-shilling subscription from 
a hundred members would be, in his opinion, sufficient. The major admitted 
that there were two weak places in his argument. The first was, would 
those interested in the matter appreciate the advantage ? If they did not, 
they ought to be educated to it by the professional periodicals, and by 
members of the profession. The second point was even more serious, and 
that was the retention of the lodgings by the students long enough for them 
to secure their votes. This, he believed, could easily be overcome, and this 
would be the most important work of the Parliamentary Committee. Major 
Nunn said he put this scheme forward that it might be discussed by the 
profession, for it was time they took the matter in their own hands. If they 
did not exert themselves in their own interests, then they must be conteut, 
in the words of Hamlet, “ to lie in cold obscurity and rot.” 


Discussion. 


Mr. HartTLey said while he thanked the writer of the paper very heartily 
for the trouble he had taken, he could not but not but think that the idea was 
a quixotic one, for he thought it would be quite impracticable to even attempt 
to organise the votes of the studeits in the way the paper proposes. He was 
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scarcely of opinion that the students could be made of any use to have their 
grievances redressed, for in the majority of cases they had either leit the 
college before they had resided long enough to secure their votes, or they 
were not old enough to secure a vote at all. He had known many young men 
who had left the Royal Veterinary college before they were 21. He certainly 
should like to see the profession receive more liberal grants from the State, 
but he was very doubtful if the scheme propounded by Major Nunn would 
have the desired effect. The serving on juries was certainly a grievance to 
vererinary surgeons, but they did not feel the injustice anything like so much 
in provincial practice as practitioners did in London and the larger towns. 
Personally, he had nothing to do with the Board of Agriculture, but when he 
came in contact with any of the officers he did not find that they were 
altogether satisfied with their appointments. He was scarcely prepared to 
admit of the idea that the profession was, and would be still more than ever 
over-crowded, especially when he remembered the examinations that he 
attended when the room was crowded by students, and now they were only 
one-third full, only 54 students presenting themselves. Moreover, he certainly 
did not think that the Royal Veterinary College would permit for a moment 
that the College should be turned into a political club as proposed, and if 
they would, he, as a member of the Parliamentary Committee, should cer- 
tainly decline to take up the task, for he saw insurmountable difficulties in the 
way of its accomplishment. 

Mr. MAcKINDER did not see that there could be any difficulties if the 
Board of Agriculture were to appoint veterinary surgeons instead of laymen 
as travelling inspectors, he did not think the inspector would clash with the 
local surgeon, and he thought it might be left very well to the men themselves 
for if their opinions differed, the younger man would give way. The scheme 
recommended to the Parliamentary Committee might be carried out, only that 
the students were generally young men who flit from room to room, and often 
before they are twenty-one they have have passed their final examination. 
He should like the profession to be exempt from serving on juries, and he 
was strongly opposed to veterinary surgeons being ousted from the office of 
ae of cowsheds and such like offices by the local Medical Officer of 

ealth. 

Mr. WraGG remembered that some twenty years ago a Bill was introduced 
into Parliament to do away with veterinary surgeons serving on juries, but 
unfortunately the government of the day threw it out, and so the Bill never 
became law, but to provincial veterinary surgeons this was not a very serious 
matter, for he understood that they were seldom or never called to serve. He 
knew there were laymen appointed by the Board of Agriculture to do work 
that ought to be in the hands of veterinary surgeons. But he did uot think 
that the Major's remedy was going to work, for the students would not be in 
residence long enough. 

Mr. Mason did not think that the writer knew as much about the work as 
he did or else he would not suggest that they should take up this scheme, for 
he for one should soon cease to be a member of that committee, and it was a 
question whether they would ever get sufficient present to form a quorum. 
That the profession was suffering from several serious grievances there was 
no doubt, and he should be very glad if any way could be found out for their 
removal. 

Mr. Goocu thanked the Major, and he was sorry to say they had several 
serious grievances to contend with, but the most difficult thing they had to 
do was to find out a remedy for them. He was of opinion that the veterinary 
surgeon should be recognised by the State. They had tried to do something 
with the Board of Agriculture, but it had not been as much as they could 
wish, and he did not think there was anything to complain of in the way of 
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salaries. They did not like that laymen should be appointed travelling 
inspectors, and he was sure there were many qualified veterinary surgeons 
who would be glad to get hold of their stipends. Until they could find a 
proper remedy, he thought they each might get hold of their respective 
representative and point out to him the difficulties they were labouring 
under. 

Mr. GRESSWELL did not think that in case of many diseases a veterinary 
surgeon should be obliged to report them to a policeman, who could know 
nothing about the diseases, and he complained that the county councils 
were appointing unqualified men to do the work that ought to belong to the 
veterinary surgeon. 

Major Nunn, in replying, expressed a wish that the paper might be the 
means of their finding something that would do away with the grievances 
under which they were labouring. He did not for a moment consider that 
he had found the final remedy, but if he had done anything towards that 
end he should be amply repaid. 

Votes of thanks to Major Nunn and the president concluded the business 
of the day. 

The members afterwards sat down to a splendid dinner provided by the 
proprietor of the hotel. The usual loyal and patriotic toasts were duly 
honoured. E. C. RussEtt, Hon. Sec. 


LANCASHIRE VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE thirty-seventh annual meeting and dinner was held at the Grand Hotel, 
Manchester, on Friday evening, February 24th, 1899. 

In the unavoidable absence of the president, Mr. J. McKinna, through 
indisposition, Mr. J. H. Carter occupied the chair, and about 5c members and 
guests were present, including Professor Williams (Edinburgh), Mr. A. W. 
Mason (president of the R.V.C.S.), Dr. Niven (medical officer of health, 
Manchester), Dr. Annis (medical officer of Health, Huddersfield), Dr. Young 
(Crewe), Sir William H. Bailey, Mr. S. Smelt (city coroner), Colonels Duck 
and Lambert, and Mr. H. Locke (hon. sec.). 

Letters were received, regretting their inability to be present, from Pro- 
fessors McFadyean, McCall, Penberthy, Young, Dewar, Axe, and Macqueen, 
and Messrs. Malcolm, Taylor, Gooch, and McCarmick. 

Mr. CarTER, referring to the president’s absence, said he would like to 
propose that a letter of deep sympathy be sent to him, and the proposition, 
having been seconded by Mr. FAULKNER, was carried unanimously. 


Elections and Nominations. 


The following gentlemen were elected for membership:—Mr. W. H. 
Bartrum, M.R.C.V.S., Manchester ; proposed by Mr. FAULKNER, and seconded 
by Mr. Samuet Locke. Mr. H. Bibbey, M.R.C.V.S., Kingsgrove, Stoke- 
on-Trent, proposed by Mr. H. LockE, and seconded by Mr. CarTER. 
Mr. J. Clarkson, M.R.C.V.S., Garforth, Yorks, proposed by Mr. WoLsTEN- 
HOLME, seconded by Mr. ABSON, and supported by Mr. FAULKNER. Mr. 
Andrew K. Hart, M.R.C.V.S., Manchester, proposed by Mr. H. Locke, and 
seconded by Mr. WoLSTENHOLME; and Mr. T. Parker, M.R.C.V.S., Whit- 
church, proposed by Mr. A. Dawson, and seconded by Mr. STOTHART. 

Mr. CarRTER nominated for membership Mr. Wharam, M.R.C.V.S., of Leeds, 
and Mr. Faulkner nominated Mr. Armstrong, M.R.C.V.S., of Penrith. Mr. 
Carter announced that, owing to Mr. McKinna’s absence, the presidential 
address would not be read. 
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The Leeds Corporation Bill. 


Mr. A. W. Mason drew attention to the Leeds Corporation Bill, 1899, 
which proposed to confer on the Medical Officer of Health for Leeds, or any 
person acting under his orders, power to enter any byre, cowshed, or dairy 
farm within the city of Leeds, or wherever situated, if the milk produced 
therein or supplied therefrom is being sent for sale within the city, and apply 
the tuberculin or other reasonable test to any cow kept therein for the supply 
cf milk, in order to determine whether such cows suffer from any disease 
which might render the use of the milk dangerous or injurious to health. It 
would, he said, be noticed that the person deputed by the medical officer to 
apply the test need not be a qualified man. A small deputation of the York- 
shire Veterinary Medical Association waited upon the Leeds Corporation a 
few days ago and stated their case, showing the condition of the profession at 
the present moment and other qualifications, and drew the Corporation’s 
attention to the particular clause in the Bill, but they gave them nothing very 
favourable. He simply brought this matter before the Lancashire Association 
to ask for their he!p to combat the drastic conditions contained in the clauses 
in the Bill. After some discussion, Mr. Carter suggested that a special meet- 
ing be convened to consider the question. 


Dinner. 


The CHAIRMAN submitted the toast of ‘‘The Queen”; it was drunk with 
musical honours, the company joining in singing the National Anthem. 

The CHAIRMAN next proposed “ The Prince and Princess of Wales and 
the rest of the Royal Family,” and this was also honoured with enthusiasm, 
followed by the singing of ‘‘God bless the Prince of Wales.” 

Mr. J. C. L. JONES, in a suitable speech, proposed ‘‘ The Navy, Army, and 
Auxiliary Forces.” 

Colonel Duck, in reply, said the toast of the army, navy, and volunteers 
was always well received. The army was a small one, but lately steps had 
been taken to increase its numbers. It had serious duties to provide 
against abroad—practically over half the world-—and had also to be a safe- 
guard at home. Of late years it had advanced considerably, especially in 
the education and training of officers, and he could say that it was advancing 
with the times. This could also be said of the Army Veterinary Department 
—in fact, that section liked to be a little ahead of the times. The department 
had been tried in the campaigns on the Indian frontier and in the Soudan, 
and had come out of them very satisfactorily and creditably to the veterinary 
profession. He was glad to see that the officers in the army were joining the 
veterinary medical associations wherever they could, because they would 
derive professional information from them, and a good feeling would be 
engendered. As to the navy, it was the most powerful and most efficient in 
the world, and continental nations knew it equally well. With regard to 
the volunteers, they were the very best material the country could produce, 
and the country ought to be thankful to and proud of them. They were the 
keenest of soldiers, and he felt sure that should circumstances necessitate 
their services in defence of the country, they would acquit themselves with 
credit and success. 

Colonel LAMBERT: Colonel Duck has said so much that he leaves me very 
little to say. I can only speak as a very old member of this society. I do 
not know how many years I have been in it, but | have always looked upon 
it as one of the pioneer societies, which have done a great deal to advance 
our profession, as you all know. As to the army, navy, and volunteers, all I 
can say is that the navy comes first. We have the most magnificent and 
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most powerful navy in the world. If we ever have trouble in any part of the 
world, the knowledge that a British man-of-war has turned up satisfies us, 
and we know that nothing will go very wrong with our trade or our empire. 
With regard to the army, I have been in it a considerable time, and I am 
extremely proud of it and of my connection with it. You all know that the 
British soldier does his duty—that he gives his life, health, and utmost 
energies to the good of his country, and that if any battle is going on he will 
acquit himself quite as well as ever a Roman soldier did. Respecting the 
volunteers, I think we ought to have the greatest admiration for them. They 
give their time and, a great many of them, their money, and in a time of need 
they would be found ready to defend their country. 

Veterinary-Lieut. H. C. HARRISON also responded. Though only a new 
member of the volunteers, he quite agreed with Colonel Duck that it would 
impress any civilian who joined the volunteer corps to see the enthusiasm 
displayed by officers, non-commissioned officers and men. Should oppor- 
tunity ever occur for the volunteers exhibiting their skill, they would do their 
best, like Englishmen. 

The musical part of the entertainment was in the very capable hands of 
the ‘“ Doric Quartette,” whose performances earned for them the warmest 
appreciation. 

Mr. E. FAULKNER proposed ‘The Medical Profession,” remarking that it 
was a noble vocation, and one which played a very important part in the 
national welfare, and they, as veterinarians, admired and strove to emulate it. 
After paying an excellent tribute to the ordinary medical practitioner, he 
referred to the cordial relationship which at present existed between the profes- 
sions—particularly so in Manchester—and this had been amply demonstrated 
at the great meeting which was held in Marlborough House, under the presi- 
dency of His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, when eminent men of 
both professions were found united in one common cause—that of dealing 
with tuberculosis. That was an object lesson, and Sir William Broadbent's 
address was, he thought, the most comprehensive, forcible and beautiful 
address he had ever read on the subject. This was, undoubtedly, a step in 
the right direction for the veterinary profession, but he was pleased to say 
not the only step, for they were promised by Mr. Chaplin that he intended to 
issue an order (which had been advocated in season and out of season by 
them) extending the definition of “disease” in the Dairies, Cowsheds, and 
Milkshops Order of 1885, so as to include in the case of a cow such disease 
of the udder as shall be certified by a veterinary surgeon to be tubercular, 
and this, Mr. Chaplin said, would have the effect of prohibiting the milk from 
such cows being mixed with other milk, and from being sold and used 
for human food. In connection with this matter, great credit was due 
to Dr. Niven for his magnificent paper to the Sanitary Institute of 
Birmingham, in which he told the Institute that he believed the in- 
spector of meat ought to be a veterinary surgeon who was educated 
in the inspection of meat, and that there ought to be established a 
Veterinary Public Health Department. He quite agreed with Dr. Niven, and 
there was no reason why the veterinary profession should not be able to meet 
that want, as their students were now taught meat inspection in addition to 
their ordinary education as veterinary surgeons. He asked them to drink to 
the health of the medical profession, associating with it the names of Drs. 
Niven, Annis, and Delépine. 

Dr. Niven, in reply, thanked Mr. Faulkner for the eulogistic terms in 
which he had spoken of the medical profession, but though he could not 
accept all the encomiums, he gladly accepted the good feeling expressed. It 
was true that the relation of the general practitioner to his patients called 
not only for extraordinary ability, but for the exercise of all the finest 
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faculties of the man outside his professional knowledge—also for the greatest 
amount of tact and sympathy, but he did not think the veterinary profession 
need consider that they had not a sufficient field in that respect, for they had 
the whole range of the animal kingdom to deal with. The veterinarian who 
understood his profession sufficiently well to be able to diagnose (as only a 
well-educated man—a pathologist—could) from what disease an animal was 
suffering, and to relieve it in the best and kindliest possible manner, could do 
as great work in his way as the medical man. He (Dr. Niven) tendered his 
great gratitude to the veterinary profession for their assistance to the medical 
profession in their recent campaign over the milk question. He quite agreed 
with Mr. Faulkner that the veterinary profession were entitled to congratu- 
late themselves upon Mr. Chaplin’s anouncement. He expressed what, he 
thought, the medical profession felt generally the greatest hopefulness of the 
advancements which veterinarians were now rapidly making, and the hope 
that the former would have beside them in all public matters another strong, 
well-educated, well-organised body of professional gentlemen who would 
work hand in hand with them. 

Dr. ANNIS also responded. 

Dr. DELEPINE submitted the toast of “The Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons,” remarking that the present history of the veterinary profession 
was, perhaps, one of the most important items in its development as a whole. 
There was a tendency, too, for the profession to improve in all sorts of ways. 
The colleges, at very considerable sacrifices, were trying to provide for 
students entering the profession means of education which were parallel to 
those given to the medical profession. The curriculum had been increased, 
and the instruction given to the students was quite of the highest kind. The 
public health required that the state 6f the cattle and other domestic animals 
should be watched over very carefully, and for that reason it was necessary 
that the medical profession belonging to the public health service should ask 
the assistance of the veterinary profession, therefore, if not this or next year, 
still within a short period, some veterinary public health service would have 
to be considered. Several of his medical confréres had for a long time fore- 
shadowed this state of things, and it must have been apparent to the veteri- 
nary profession also. They would find that the medical profession would 
assist them in every possible way in obtaining this recognition. The medical 
profession had the highest appreciation and admiration of them, and keenly 
felt the need of their co-operation. 

Mr. A. W. Mason acknowledged the toast. 

Mr. J. ABson, in a few well-chosen remarks, proposed “The Visitors,” 
coupling with it the names of Sir William H. Bailey, Mr. S. Smelt, and Mr. 
Hurndall, 

Sir WILLIAM BalLey expressed his indebtedness for the handsome way in 
which they had received the toast, and emphasised the necessity for the co- 
operation of the veterinary surgeons with the medical officers of health in the 
country in order to improve the health of the people. 

Mr. S. SMELT said he was proud to be a guest of the Lancashire Veterinary 
Medical Association, and pleased that the veterinary profession was taking 
the position which it ought to have done years ago. He quite endorsed Sir 
William’s remarks about the important part which veterinary surgeons played 
in the food supply. The public looked to the veterinary profession to keep 
the food supply as untainted as it was possible for science and knowledge to 
keep it. 

Mr. HURNDALL also responded. 

The CHAIRMAN submitted the toast of ‘“ The Veterinary Schools,” adding 
that they had, unfortunately, for the last few years suffered owing to the 
extension of the curriculum to four years. There were four teaching schools 
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in the kingdom, three of which were independent of any aid. Two were 
entirely private enterprise—one at Edinburgh and the other at Glasgow—and 
it was said a few years ago that these would have to close their doors when 
the four years came in, but he was proud to say that the doors were still 
open, and so long as they were presided over by two such eminent professors 
as the ‘“‘evergreen” Professor Williams and Professor McCall he felt sure 
that they would still keep the doors open and prosper. He asked them to 
drink the toast with enthusiasm, coupled with the name of Professor 
Williams. 

Professor WILLIAMs, responding, said he quite agreed with the sentiments 
expressed in regard to the veterinary profession, but matters had arisen which, 
he thought, was calculated to retard the progress ofthe profession. His son’s 
proposal (which was endorsed by him) at the last meeting of council of 
the Royal College to institute an extra degree in public health for members of 
the college, had certainly brought them into disrepute, for they had heard that 
their popularity amongst veterinary surgeons had suffered to an enormous 
extent, and that their action would be damaging to their schools. It was 
gratifying to him to see so many of his students at the top of the tree, and 
being honoured and respected by members of the medical profession. 

Mr. J. B. WOLSTENHOLME, in the absence of Mr. Hopkins, who was unfor- 
tunately indisposed, submitted the toast of the ‘‘ Board of Examiners.” This, 
he said, was one of the most important posts in the veterinary profession. 
It could not be denied that the enhanced entrance examination, and the pro- 
longed period which students had to pass at college in order to qualify for 
the examinations was a distinct gain for the profession, but standing between 
the curriculum and the profession was the Board of Examiners, who had to 
see that a student possessed at least the minimum attainment of qualification 
in the various subjects, and who had to be firm in their decision as to the 
adaptability and practicability of the students under examination, as also the 
appearance they would make when entering upon their duties. There was a 
practical part in the examination, and if a student, however good his training 
in other sections of the curriculum, did not know sufficient of this most neces- 
sary adjunct, it was the duty of the examiners to ask that student to return to 
college and learn that qualification. He was not pleading for any leniency on 
behalf of the examiners, but putting before the members something which 
— to the examiner essentially as a safeguard to the public and as a 
safeguard to the student. It would be painful, indeed, for that student, when 
he entered the profession, to at once damage his reputation in the eyes of his 
clients, and not only to damage himself, but prejudice the profession generally. 
All that he (Mr. Wolstenholme) wishep to enforce was the necessity for the 
profession to uphold the examiners in their decisions, and to appreciate in a 
friendly spirit the care and anxiety taken in coming to those decisions. So 
much had been said of very vital importance to the veterinary profession 
that it had taken largely from what he wished to have said, but he was, and 
had been for many years, anxious that the veterinarian should take more part 
in the general interests of the community. They were too much restricted to 
the routine duties of their calling and had taken toolittle part in municipal affairs, 
and if they did not, more or less, enlarge their interests in general and scientific 
affairs they they would not be recognised by the public so rapidly and so 
fully as they otherwise would be. In this district the medical officer had amply 
recognised their ability to help in matters of public health, and he believed 
that if in other districts veterinary surgeons would associate with the medical 
officers of health, and with the various scientific and literary societies, they 
would in that way become recognised, not only as being those who had a 
special knowledge of the diseases of animals but those who, if allowed to put 
that special knowledge to the safeguarding of the health of the community, 
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would give valuable assistance. He asked them to drink to the health of 
examiners, coupling with it the names of those present. 

Mr. Wm. Woops (Wigan) responded. 

The CHAIRMAN then proposed the toast of ‘‘The President of the 
Lancashire Veterinary Medical Association,” expressing the sincerest hope 
that he would speedily recover from his severe indisposition. 

Mr. A. P. ALLEN, A.C.A., gave ‘‘ The Ladies,” and the singing of ‘‘God 
save the Queen” brought a most enjoyable gathering to a close. 


THE IRISH CENTRAL VETERINARY ASSOCIATION. 


A MEETING was held at the Hamman Hotel, Dublin, on Wednesday, 11th 
January, 1899, Mr. D. Fulton, president, occupying the chair. Other 
members present were—Messrs. Freeman, Howard, Cleary, Patrick, Power, 
Winter, Wilkinson, Mason, Dawson, Richardson, Hedley, and the hon. 
secretary, Mr. A. Watson. 

The Secretary said he had received a letter of apology from Mr. Rea, of 
Clonmel, regretting his inability to be present at the meeting. A similar 
letter was received from Mr. J. M’Kenny, of Dublin, and with it his essay on 
“ Examination of Horses as to Soundness.” The essayist, while regretting 
his being unable to attend, requested the secretary to read his paper for the 
meeting. 

New Member. 


Mr. WINTER proposed, and Mr. Watson seconded, Mr. M. J. Mitchell, 
Tipperary, as a member of the association. 


Election of Officers. 


Mr. WINTER said, before proceeding to elect officers for the ensuing year, 
he would like to impress on the meeting that as this association embraced 
all Ireland it its domain, it would be advisable to select officers from different 
provinces, so as to have the honorary positions truly typical of the association 
they represented. 

On the proposition of Mr. HEDLEY, which was seconded by Mr. HowarpD 
Mr. John Freeman, Dublin, was unanimously elected president. 

Mr. FREEMAN, in returning thanks to the meeting for the honour done, 
said he regretted that some country member had not been elected to the 

ost, and inasmuch as the association was to a large extent a provincial one, 

e considered the president should come from some part of the country other 
than Dublin. However, he would endeavour to do his best for the association 
during his term of office. 

Mr. CLEARY proposed, and Mr. FREEMAN seconded, Mr. O. W. Coll, 
Limerick, as vice-president. 

On the suggestion of Mr. HEDLEY, it was resolved to include all past 
presidents of the association as honorary vice-presidents, coupled with the 
distinguishing term “ past president.” 

Mr. M. CueEary, Mullingar, was elected to the joint office of secretary and 
treasurer. 

The following were elected as executive committee :—Messrs. Winter, 
Howard, Rea, Byrne, Patrick, and Watson (Dublin). 

A vote of thanks having been passed to the outgoing office-bearers, the 
president (Mr. D. Fulton), in replying to it, said:—Gentlemen, on behalf of 
the office-bearers of your association, I have to return you our best thanks 
for the kind expression of good fellowship. It has often been my happy lot 
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during the past 18 months to reply to such a vote. On all those occasions, 
as well as on this, I felt as I now feel myself, unable to reciprocate in so far 
as language is concerned, the many tokens of friendship, generosity, and 
and above all, consideration which we have experienced at your hands. As 
you are aware, the Irish veterinary profession is very much behind time in 
taking advantage of the principles of co-operation which most other sections 
of society have used with such material benefit to themselves. It was the 
recognition of this deficiency which prompted the initiation of this association, 
When it was founded you paid us the very marked compliment of entrusting 
to our care the fostering of its tender infancy. It was a dubious task for us 
to undertake, but when a few months rolled by and we came to recognise the 
true character of our charge and the superior material of which it was com- 
posed, our doubts vanished, and we felt that its future development was a 
matter of time. I am sorry to say that I am, in so far as years are concerned, 
very much the senior member of this association. My professional acquain- 
tances were, previous to the founding of this association, to a large extent 
comprised of members of my own generation, but now that a new era has 
dawned on us, and that the spirit of co-operation has come over us and given 
us the opportunity of making each other’s acquaintance, I am proud of that 
acquaintanceship. The office-bearers of this association appreciate in no 
small degree the respect, courtesy, and consideration they have received from 
all the members during their term of office. We shall always remember our 
stewardship with feelings of pleasure, and hope that the association will live 
long to foster the interests of the Irish veterinary profession. 


Bill-posting. 


Mr. HowarbD, in bringing forward his resolution in refernce to bill-posting, 
said he did so with the desire of stamping out undue bill-posting all over the 
adjoining country and town where a horse fair might be held. To say the least 
of such a practice it was not by any means respectable. He knew that the pro- 
fession was not altogether to blame, as bill-posters were in the habit of 
enlarging on the work they were called on to perform. However, if the 
resolution which he was going to read was put in practice all unseemly aspects 
of this practice would be obviated :— 


That in future veterinary surgeons have their bills posted only ‘on the premises 
where they transact business. 


Mr. HEDLEY suggested that a circular be printed embodying Mr. Howard’s 
resolution, and that it be forwarded to all practising veterinary surgeons in 
Ireland. This course was adopted. 


The National Veterinary Assoviation, 


Mr. HEDLEY said he had not got any brief on the subject of the National 
Veterinary Association visiting Ireland. Such a course on the part of the 
National must, to a large extent, depend on the number of Irish veterinary 
surgeons who were members of it. The next meeting of the National Veter- 
inary Association will be held in August, at Plymouth. A visit of this society 
to Ireland would be of great advantage to the Irish veterinary profession, and 
by way of bringing about such, each member of their own association should 
become a member of the National Veterinary Association, and use his in- 
fluence to impel others to do likewise. He had no doubt that if the National 
Veterinary Association came to Ireland they would get a welcome that would 
not be forgotten. 
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Other members having spoken in similar terms, it was agreed to ask the Irish 
National Veterinary Association to join this Association in endeavouring to get 
the National Veterinary Association to come to Irelandin 1900. A committee, 
consisting of Messrs. Freeman, Hedley, Watson, and the Secretary, were 
deputed to wait on the Irish National Veterinary Association to make such 
arrangements as might seem necessary for the achievement of the above 
object. 

After the Secretary had read Mr. M’Kenny’s paper, the meeting considered 
it inadvisable to hold any discussion on it in the absence of the essayist. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


[We sincerely regret that, owing to the above report bein 
sent to London, it was not inserted in our last number.—EDs. 


EASTERN COUNTIES VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE CASTRATION OF CRYPTORCHID HORSES. 
BY PROFESSOR HOBDAY. 


Mr. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN,—When asked by your secretary, some 
little time ago, to read a paper before your association, I was sorry to have to 
refuse the honour, although he very courteously left the invitation open, and 
has now allowed me to come forward. 

The subject which I have chosen, “‘ The Castration of Cryptorchid Horses,” 
is not one upon which a lengthy essay can be written, and for that reason I 
have asked for the opportunity of being allowed to give a practical demon- 
stration of the method of securing and the general details of the operation 
itself. I have done this because I feel sure that you will all agree that 
it is much more interesting to see the actual operation or do it once one’s 
self than to read of it or hear it explained even a dozen times. I may say 
that in the choice of a subject, I was largely influenced by the reputation 
which the veterinary surgeons in the Eastern Counties bear for skill in opera- 
tions upon the generative organs of male and female animals. 

Until a short time ago I had an idea that the castration of cryptorchids was 
entirely in the hands of the few specialists whose names appear in the 
Veterinary Record, but 1 am given to understand that there are at least three 
or four of your members who undertake it regularly. For these reasons I 
am looking forward to a lively and interesting discussion and relation of 
experiences, for by an exchange of the latter in particular we can all gain very 
valuable information. 

It has been mainly owing to the work of Stockfleth, of Copenhagen, and 
Degive, of Brussels, that cryptorchid castration has become popular on the 
Continent, and in England it received a great impetus by the advent of 
Farmer Miles, in 1879. 

With the knowledge we now possess of the havoc wrought by dirt, the 
organisms it gives shelter to, and the measures we can take by antiseptic 
precautions to combat this mischief, the percentage of successes ought to 
be and must be infinitely greater than were obtained before the discoveries 
of Pasteur and their application by Lister to the field of surgery. 

The operation itself is pre-eminently one which has a certain charm or 
fascination about it for all who are fond of surgery, because there is some- 
thing hidden which has to be sought for. Success depends upon a knowledge 
of the anatomy of the parts, a certain amount of method in operating, and a 
careful application of the principles of cleanliness and the antiseptic treatment 
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of wounds. Unavoidable and unforeseen accidents may sometimes happen 
to the most skilled operator, however carefully they are guarded against. 

Necessity for the Operation.—The necessity for the operation depends 
entirely upon the temper of the animal and the development or otherwise of 
its sexual propensities. Occasionally a “rig” horse is as quiet as a gelding, 
in which case an operation is not absolutely necessary ; but in by far the 
majority, particularly in the spring and early summer or when brought near 
another horse or mare, the animal is a constant source of annoyance, trouble, 
and even danger. As to whether a cryptorchid can propagate its species or 
not there seems to be a difference of opinion ; there is plenty of evidence to 
show that if either of the testicles have descended into the scrotum a foal 
will follow copulation with a reasonable amount of certainty, but when the 
testicles are both hidden, either in the canals or the abdomen, | believe that 
it is generally considered that the animal is sterile. This was the opinion of 
Farmer Miles, as given in a letter to the Veterinary Journal for October, 1879. 

Both Professor Degive and Farmer Miles (quoted by Dr. Fleming in the 
Veterinary Journal, August, 1879) assert that a very large proportion (the 
latter says 25 per cent.) of “ rig” stallions, if allowed to cover mares, will get 
“rig ” colts. 

The Instruments and their Preparation.—The instruments required for the 
operation itself are few—a sharp scalpel, dissecting forceps, an écraseur with 
a couple of chains, needle and silk or wire, are all that are absolutely 
necessary, although a couple of pairs of Spencer Wells’ artery forceps are 
very useful adjuncts. 

The only preparation needful consists in sterilising them by boiling, or by 
allowing them to remain for some time in an antiseptic solution. 

Preparation of the Patient.—In this paragraph must come the question of 
the advisability of insurance. This must rest largely with the owner of the 
animal although (especially in abdominal cryptorchid cases) the veterinary 
surgeon should always mention tothe owner the fact that there are insurance 
companies ready to offer certain terms upon which they willl accept the risk. 

It adds to the expenses, but it affords more satisfaction if any mishap occur. 

On the day before operating the patient should receive only a small allow- 
ance of food and be allowed nothing for about 12 hours previous to the 
operation ; a warm enema being administered about an hour before, in order 
to empty the rectum. 

Se.uring and Fixing.—Cryptorchids have been castrated by incision 
through the flank, or through the abdomen near the inguinal ring, but 
operators are now practically unanimous in the adoption of the plan of 
removal through the inguinal canal itself. As I have only had experience of 
this latter method and the percentage of deaths by each of the others is said 
to be much greater, I shall confine my remarks to the inguinal method alone. 
A special set of ropes is not essential, as one can manage very well with the 
ordinary casting rope, which, with a piece of loose webbing and a spreader, 
acts very satisfactorily. The patient may be fixed on his back or side ; I have 
seen M. Hendricks, of the Brussels School, operate with great facility in the 
lateral posture and have tried it myself, but there seems to be decidedly 
more room in which to work when the horse is on its back. 

With the usual casting rope, then, the animal is thrown and placed on its 
back as if for ordinary castration, the hocks being pulled down and stretched 
widely apart by the piece of webbing which is attached to the cannon bone 
= — the hock and secured tightly to the other after passing underneath 
the loins. 

The spreader, if it is to be used, is now placed in position. It consists of 
a specially constructed piece of iron such as I have here, shaped at either end 
like a crutch, so that it can be fitted and tied against each of the hind legs 
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this may be improvised by a twitch stick or stout broom handle having a loop 
of rope at each end. Its object is to keep the legs well apart. 

Chloroform may, or may not, be used, according to the will of the operator, 
Although I have not always administered it, its value, both on humane and 
useful grounds, is unquestionable. For the former nothing requires to be 
said, and for the latter it is found that the relaxation of muscular tissues 
which follows its use gives a great advantage when the testicle is high up, or 
the cord abnormally short and strong. 

The Operation.—On antiseptic grounds it is better to allow the washing 
and disinfection of the penis, sheath, and surrounding parts to be done by an 
assistant, as it is a matter of difficulty to immediately rid one’s fingers and 
nails of the sticky sebaceous material so often found in the sheath. 

At this stage a careful examination of the scrotum should always be made 
for scars, not forgetting that their presence does not necessarily mean that 
castration has actually been performed, although it tends to point that way. 
Unless the animal has shown decided ‘‘rig” propensities (or the owner is 
absolutely sure that castration has never been done) the operator should con- 
sider well whether to proceed, or, at all events, whether to do more than 
merely examine the canal. 

One such case fell to my lot last year ; there was an uncertain history of a 
testicle having been taken away and one was then present in the scrotum, but 
no cicatrix could be seen; however, on examining the canal there was no 
trace of testicle, but the end of the spermatic cord, a little enlarged and ad- 
herent to the side, could be distinctly felt and was eventually brought into 
view. 

One must not forget that the fact of a scar being present may indicate that 
an unsuccessful attempt has been made to reach a hidden testicle, and it is 
said that a wound is sometimes made with fraudulent intention. 

After satisfying one’s self upon this point an incision is made in the skin of 
the scrotum in a situation very similar to that made in ordinary castration, 
great care being taken not to injure any of the underlying tissues : the reason 
for this precaution is that there are some large veins in the neighbourhood, 
and, if cut, there is a lot of hemorrhage which, although not dangerous from 
this point of view, is inconvenient to the operator and in addition is apt to 
find its way up the inguinal canal, thus increasing the danger of septic infec- 
tion. The incision should be made carefully, the skin being stretched tightly 
between the first finger and thumb of the left hand, and when a small open- 
ing has been made, this can be lengthened by cutting it in an upward and out- 
ward direction with the blade of the scalpel. 

The hand, having been thoroughly washed in some antiseptic solution, is 
then introduced, the fingers being held in the form of a wedge and the tissues 
cautiously bored through in the direction of the inguinal canal. This must be 
— explored, and if the testis is present it can be felt with the end of the 

nger. 

The object now is to get a sufficiently good grip to pull it into such a posi- 
tion that the écraseur chain can be passed round it, when its removal is a 
simple matter. If the cord is sufficiently long the torsion forceps, ligature, or 
the clam and iron can be used, but the écraseur is by far the most satisfactory 
for the majority of cases. 

If the testicle is up in the canal there are two methods of procedure which 
may be adopted to effect an entrance into the abdomen, one consists in 
entering through the internal inguinal ring, the other in entering through a 
wound which is made on its internal lateral surface through the inner oblique 
abdominal muscle. In the first case the boring is continued until the 
entrance is effected, and in the second the fibres of the abdominal muscle are 
penetrated with the fingers. In either case it is a good plan before inserting 
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the whole hand to first introduce the second and third fingers and search care- 
fully round the neighbourhood of the internal ring, as in some cases either 
the cord or the testicle can be reached and the advantage is obvious, viz., 
that the smaller the opening made the less danger there is of the bowels 
protruding. 

This is the stage when coolness is most necessary as sometimes the search 
seems prolonged, and one’s hand and arm gets cramped. When the latter 
occurs, the operator should remove them for a few minutes and take a rest. 

Having introduced the hand, a search must be made for the missing organ 
and here, although certain hints can be utilised for guidance, no definite and 
absolutely certain rule can be laid down. The main points are to recollect 
the seat of origin of the spermatic cord, the shape, probable variations in 
size, and usual toueh of a horse’s testicle or cord. With regard to the first, 
the spermatic cord starts from the region of the loins just behind the kidneys, 
and passes in the normal animal directly downwards towards the inguinal 
canal. Ifonce the cord can be got hold of, it is an easy matter to trace it up 
until the testicle is reached; it feels very much like a piece of thin rope 
between the fingers. An assistant with his hand in the rectum is sometimes 
valuable at this stage to guide the testis towards the operator's hand. 

The testicle itself varies very much in size, from that of a small walnut to 
almost that of a normal testicle ; those found in the ring are much smaller than 
normal, but those in the abdomen are often almost as large as when in the 
scrotum. 

Again, one must not forget that the testicle may have become cystic, or 
otherwise altered in size or shape. When found, a further test which some 
— use consists in applying pressure between the thumb and fingers ; 
if the patient is not deeply anzsthetised struggling takes place. 

After treatment.—The after treatment consists in that which is usually 
applied to severe wounds, viz., plenty of cold irrigation and the application of 
antiseptics. 

Sutures may or may not be applied at the discretion of the operator ; they 
must be an additional safeguard wherever the abdomen has been entered, 
but should be removed on the first or second day afterwards. 

The patient is then put into a comfortable, roomy, clean, loose box, and 
dieted carefully for a few days, being kept quiet and a little gentle exercise 
allowed if there is much stiffness and swelling. 

Accidents and Untoward Sequele.—The principal ones, other than those 
attending an ordinary case of castration, are the increased risk of septic 
infection and descent of the omentum or bowel. 

Colic is not uncommon, but is not usually a cause for more than temporary 
alarm. 

Septic infection can only be overcome by strict adherence to antiseptic 
dressings. 

Descent of the omentum or bowel is a source of much anxiety. 

In the case of the omentum, the protruding part may be cut off without 
any fear, and the remainder put back as far as possible by inserting the hand 
up the inguinal ring. To deal with the bowels is a much more serious 
matter; the horse must be cast without delay, the prolapsed part carefully 
cleansed with antiseptics and, if possible, returned. 

In both cases the inguinal canal must be plugged with antiseptic wadding 
and the external skin sutured. 

Protrusion of the bowel usually occurs, if it occurs at all, immediately or 
very shortly after the animal gets up, but it has been recorded by Ostermann, 
of Berlin (Journal of Comparative Pathology, vol. ii., page 117), as happening 
as long afterwards as on the tenth day. In this particular case the bowel was 
returned and, with the exception of an inguinal hernia, the patient did well. 
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I have now, gentlemen, come to the end of my essay, and look forward to 
a lively discussion on the subject [ have put before you, and a few hints from 
those of you who are older and more experienced than myself. 

The PRESIDENT-ELECT said they were all indebted to Professor Hobday 
for an opportunity to view the able way in which he operated, and for his 
excellent paper, but the hour being late, he suggested that the discussion be 
adjourned. 

Mr. SHIPLEY said the paper furnished plenty of food for thought and 
reflection, and they wouid be able at the next meeting to give attention to it. 
Professor Hobday took great interest in the profession and in their societies, 
and much good would be derived from the visit with which he had honoured 
them. He was a young man, and they all hoped he would be spared many 
years and enabled to give them other interesting papers and demonstrations. 

Mr. WraGG then moved a hearty vote of thanks to Professor Hobday. 

The PRESIDENT, in seconding, said their gratitude was due to the professor 
for the trouble he had taken to come to Norwich, and not only read such 
an excellent paper, but also to give a practical demonstration of the 
method of performing this operation, which was worth more than a dozen 
papers. He had heard the professor before. He always managed, not only 
to give a paper, but practical demonstrations as well. The first time he 
heard him was at a meeting of the Midland Association, where he gave a 
very practical paper on the method of administering chloroform to dogs and 
other small animals. 

The vote of thanks having been carried, 

Professor Hoppay said he had to express his thanks for the appreciative 
way in which they had received his paper. Far from being a trouble, it was 
always a pleasure to come down to these Association meetings. With 
regard to the special operation performed, he could only hope the sequel 
would be as successful as the operation had up to the present been. But 
that wasa matter over which none of them could have any great control. 
They could but apply antiseptics thoroughly, and Mr. Low and Mr. Howes 
had promised to attend to the animal themselves. If it went wrong the 
owner would have the satisfaction of knowing that everything had been done 
that could possibly ensure success. 

Mr. OvERED proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Howes for his kindness in 
permitting the use of his yard for the operation. 

The PRESIDENT seconded. 

In acknowledging the vote, Mr. Howes said he would be pleased to place 
his yard at their disposal at any future time. 

The Hon. Sec. next proposed a similar compliment to Mr. F. Low in 
kindly providing the patient. But for this they would have been minus the 
demonstration. Mr. Low took considerable trouble in the matter, and by 
agreement with his client, the animal, which was sent to his yard some time 
since, was kept for Professor Hobday to operate upon. The vote was 
carried. 

Growth on the Coronet. 


Mr. H. V. Low exhibited photographs showing a large fibrous and bony 
growth on the coronet of a mare, nine years old, which he and his father 
recently removed. The mare some time back met with an accident and cut 
the back tendons of the heel on a scythe, and became permanently lame. 
The owner kept her for breeding, and she had had two or three valuable colts. 
About a year since the growth commenced, and continued for about six 
months. The owner considered that unless the growth could be removed, 
the mare should be shot. As the operation could but kill the mare, he 


consented to allow them to take off the growth. They cast the mare, 
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chloroformed her, and teok off the growth with an ordinary scalpel. The 
hemorrhage was not very great; a tourniquet was applied, with tight 
bandages. The weight of the growth removed was 36lbs. At the present 
time it had not healed up, but the cicatrix was growing over it from the 
upper part of the limb. This mare was dam of the celebrated harness horse 
uggler. 

J After a vote of thanks to the president for the conduct of the meeting, the 
gathering ended, and the annual dinner followed. 


REPORT ON THE WORKING OF THE ARMY VETERINARY 
DEPARTMENT WITH THE TIRAH EXPEDITIONARY FORCE, 


1897-98. 
BY VET. LIEUT.-COL, GLOVER. 


(Continued from page 238.) 


156. As arule transport animals are purchased in good condition. It is 
very often in the first week or two of a campaign, or in preparation for it, that 
these animals lose condition through want of proper care and management. 
Transport animals have not much chance of picking up on field service, 
particularly in the early phases of it, and therefore this serious initial loss of 
condition should not be allowed to take place. It certainly will not take 
place when there is organisation and proper arrangements for the care of 
animals, and, in the case of animals purchased, this care and management, 
it is most necessary should begin with the animals becoming the property 
of Government. A week of neglect or bad arrangement wil! seriously reduce 
the condition of many an animal. The hired ponies did much better on the 
expedition than the Government ones. This was because their owners looked 
after them better. 

157. Notwithstanding, however, the Government ponies, I must admit, 
came through the expedition much better than I expected they would do at 
starting, and particularly so when it is remembered the privations they had 
to undergo, the difficult nature of the country they had to work over, and the 
want of proper care and management in the early stages of the campaign. 
This result is, I consider, in a very great measure, due to the evergy and 
zealous determination with which the transport officers performed their duty. 
They certainly made the most of the material they had to work with, and 
which under other circumstances might probably have failed altogether. 

158. The efficiency of pony transport, however, must not be judged from 
the remarks passed on the Government pony transport as it was found on the 
Tirah expedition. Beside it was working the Jeypore and Gwalior transport 
trains, and I can safely say that no ponies could have done better or worked 
harder on the expedition than did the ponies of these two trains. The 
Jeypo-e train joined the expedition with a total strength in ponies of 1,114, 
and up to the 7th April the losses in died and killed were 58. The Gwalior 
train joined with a strength of 440 and up to April 7th lost in died and 
killed 23. 

159. The ponies of these transport trains were well selected in the first 
instance, the management of them was under proper organisation, and their 
perfect equipment left nothing to be expected but efficiency as a result, and, 
whether working in their light carts or as pack animals, they did excellent 
work from beginning to end of the campaign. 

162. Towards the end of November, some 2,000 fresh pack ponies joined 
the expedition. These were collected from many places, some of them 
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coming from Quetta. They were good ponies of their kind but they were not 
the proper stamp for pack animals in a rough hilly country, most of them 
being too big and two leggy. Some of these ponies joined at Bagh in time 
to march down with the force advancing down the Bara Valley. From all 
sides I received indifferent a of them, and they evidently had not the 
heart and were not made of the stuff required for pack ponies working over a 
rough country. In a way they were really too good, many of them would 
have made very nice riding ponies, but they were not the proper class for 
pack animals. 

163. Mules—There never has been much doubt, but that the mule is the 
animal for pack work on a campaign, and I don’t think there has ever been 
a campaign or expedition on which he has done better, or, so to speak, 
proved himself more than on the Tirah Expedition. From beginning to end 
the mule transport has been thoroughly efficient, and whether it is in standing 
up against privation or hard work, or in freedom from sickness, there is no 
class or kind of pony that I know of to compare with the mule for campaign- 
ing purposes. 

164. Placed under similar conditions, the transport mules throughout the 
expedition were, as regards condition and capacity for work, quite a contrast 
to the ponies. I very seldom indeed found a mule in poor condition and very 
few were sent down or rejected at Maidan for debility or want of condition. 

165. The transport mules on the expedition were certainly a very good lot, 
and particularly so the Government mules. The hired mules also did remark- 
ably well, especially those coming from Hazara, and, although the owners of 
these mules had the name of being dirty and untidy in their lines, they cer- 
tainly understood the management of pack mules after their own fashion. 

166. Donkeys.—The donkeys on the whole did excellent work, notwith- 
standing the diminutive size of a large number of them. It was astonishing to 
watch these little animals struggling up and down places like the Sampagha 
and Arhanga Passes with a two-maund load. They kept their condition 
remarkably well and comparatively few were cast or sent down for anything 
but being undersized and not up to the two-maund load. 

167. The hired donkeys did much better than those belonging to Govern- 
ment, for the simple reason that their owners knew how to load, work, and 
care for them, whereas the Government donkeys were, as a rule, looked after 
by men who did not understand them and did not know how to drive them. 
Donkey transport would certainly be more efficient if none but hired donkeys 
were employed. 

168. Under present arrangements, donkey transport is hampered with the 
difficulty that there is a fixed two-maund load, which weight is outside the 
carrying powers of the ordinary country donkey. It is a pity, I think, that 
loads of a weight suitable for the ordinary donkey are not made up, for he 
has many attractions that warrant him having a place in animal transport for 
campaigning purposes. If he carried nothing else than grain, atta, and other 
compact and easily divisible substances, his services would, I should say, 
more than repay for his employment. 

169. Bullocks —There was no fault to be found with the bullocks, both 
Government and hired, that were employed on the expedition. On the 
whole, they were a very good lot, and none did better work than those which 
came from Karachi. These were of a compact, hardy, and strong brred, and 
were well adapted to the army transport carts. Bullocks were only used for 
wheeled transport. No pack bullocks were employed on the expedition. 

i170. Rinderpest and foot-and-mouth disease for a time interfered with the 
perfect working of the bullock transport, but, by constant inspection and 
supervision, the two outbreaks were kept from seriously interfering with or in 
any way crippling it. 
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171. As with the men employed with Government donkeys, many of the 
Government bullock-drivers did not understand the art of driving bullocks, 
and, as a result, a good deal of cruelty was observed on many occasions, 
arising from the improper use of the bamboo handled whip issued as part ot 
the bullock driver's equipment. Veterinary Lieutenant Barry, in his report, 
particularly draws attention to the large number of surgical cases that came 
under his treatment from this cause. ; 

172. Camels.—All the camels on the expedition were hired, there being no 
Government camels employed. These hired camels I thought a particularly 
good lot, and seldom, I think, has the camel transport of a campaign been 
more efficient. 

173. Owing to all the camels being hired and therefore in charge of men 
who understood them, and the loading of them, the amount of inefficiency 
from sore backs, and what may be called preventible causes, was very small 
compared with what it would have been had the camels been Government 
ones with Government equipment and hired surwan. 

174. On several occasions, however, the camels suffered from injudicious 
feeding, such as giving them whole gram and barley. The most notable 
instance of this is mentioned by Veterinary Lieutenant Barry, in his report, 
when he had to proceed to Shinawari to visit camels supposed to be affected 
with rinderpest, but which really were suffering from derangement of the 
bowels and digestive organs owing to being fed on whole gram and barley 
and a very limited supply of bhoosa. 

175. Camel food in the shape of browsing was very scanty along the route 
from Shinawari to Maidan. At Karappa there was a certain amount of wild 
olive, acacia and bir, but at Mastura and Maidan they got no browsing of any 
kind, and had to subsist on dry food in the shape of bhoosa, churry, gram and 
barley. When the camels came round to the Peshawar side they were equally 
badly off, as they got no browsing of any kind on that side, and therefore 
received nothing but dry food for months. This eventually, about the middle 
of January, began to have an effect on their digestive organs, with the skin 
sympathising, causing a kind of eczema which became very general. A little 
further on sarcoptic mange appeared among them, and, noiwithstanding all 
practicable precautions, the disease spread considerably, and a large number 
of the camels had to be admitted into the Base Field Veterinary Hospital 
suffering from this disease. 


Sickness and Disease. 


182. Under the head of class 9, ‘‘Tegumentary apparatus,” the largest 
number of cases were admitted; this was altogether owing to the large 
number of cases of scabies occurring in all classes of animals during the 
months of January, February, and March, and also to the large number of 
eczema cases occurring among the camels. ‘The next largest number of cases 
were admitted in class 13 ‘Surgical diseases and accidents,” 5,565 cases 
having been admitted in this class. In class 11, ‘‘ zymotic diseases” there 
were 2,727 admissions, a detail of which will be found in the return for this 
class at the end of the report. Only four cases of glanders occurred on the 
expedition. 

183. At Maidan and Bag fever was more or less prevalent, but the cases, 
though in some instances complicated and bearing a specific character, were 
mostly of a simple nature, and I attributed the prevalence of fever to the very 
great variation of temperature between the night and day. At Maidan in the 
early part of November as much as Ioand [5 degrees of frost was registered 
at night, still the sun during the day time was strong enough to make the 
wearing of a sola topi or helmet very advisable. 
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184. This low temperature at night made it very trying, especially for the 
transport ponies, most of whom were in poor condition, and the one jhool 
issued to them for clothing was not sufficient to keep them warm. This 
want of clothing helped with other circumstances to accoun} for these animals 

not regaining condition when they got to Maidan, and when they should 

under more favourable circumstances have picked up, for the work they had 

to perform at this time was not of a severe nature. 

185. There was a slight outbreak of influenza among the horses of the 3rd 
Field Battery at Kohat in the early part of October. The outbreak, however, 
never assumed serious proportions, and practically no more cases occurred 
after the battery left Kohat to Join the Kurram Column on the 1oth October. 

186. Rinderpest.—The first cases of rinderpest occurred at Kohat among 
the herd of slaughter cattle on the 6th November. On the 11th November, the 
Commissariat Officer at Kushalgarh reported that Veterinary-Major Rayment, 
whose temporary services had been asked for in connection with the 
outbreak, had found fourteen cases of rinderpest among the transport cattle 
there, these being the first cases reported from Kushalgarh. On the roth 
November, Veterinary-Lieutenant Barry reported rinderpest among the 
slaughter cattle at Shinawari, he having proceeded there from Kai to enquire 
into the cause of mortality among them. 

188. The disease practically made its appearance at the three places, 
Kohat, Shinawari, and Kushalgarh at the same time ; the first case at each of 
these places were reported on the 6th, 1oth and 11th November respectively, 
and it is strange that the intermediate posts of Usterzai, Hangu, and Kai 
should for the time have escaped. By the 24th November, however, the 
disease had established itself at Usterzai, the Veterinary Inspector reporting 
an that date ninety cases there, and Hangu also eventually became infected, 
for Veterinary-Captain Richardson, on the 2nd December, found nine cases 
at that post. Kai, however, escaped, no cases having occurred there at any 
time during the outbreak. 

189. By the 27th November, 377 cases had occurred among the transport 
bullocks at Kohat and 207 at Kushalgarh. The highest number of 
admissions in one day among the transport animals at Kohat was 40, which 
took place on the 27th November, and 35 at Kushalgarh on the 19th 
November, and the largest number under treatment in any one day was 269 at 
Kohat on the 29th November, and 128 at Kushalgarh on the 28th. 

190. The hopelessly diseased were destroyed, but treatment was adopted 
when considered advisable and with satisfactory results. The disease at first 
was of a very severe and fatal type, typhoid and enteric symptoms wlth 
extreme prostration and high fever being particularly noticeable. 

191. By theend of November, when the outbreak had reached its worst, 
the fresh cases became less virulent and yielded more to treatment. The 
number of admissions at the same time decreased till the 1oth of December 
when the last fresh case occurred at Kohat, and by the 20th December the last 
cases were discharged from the Base Veterinary Hospital cured. About the 
same time Kushalgarh also became free, and the Veterinary Inspector having 
reported that no cases remained at Usterzai or Hangu, the outbreak may be 
said to have terminated at this time. 

194. When the disease first showed itself in Kohat, energetic measures 
were adopted all along the line of communications to prevent its spread, 
constant and searching inspections of all cattle, transport and slaughter, 
segregation of the affected, and destruction of the hopelessly diseased were 
strictly carried out. All carcases of animals dying of, or destroyed for, rinder- 
pest were cremated, or buried, with the usual precautionary measures 
observed, and it is satisfactory that the outbreak was controlled and eventually 
got under before it seriously interfered with transport. 
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195. Foot-and-Mouth Disease.—As already stated, this disease existed 
among the slaughter cattle at Kohat on my arrival there on the 3oth 
September. The outbreak was of a mild type, and up to this date, all 
precautionary measures having been taken, no cases had occurred among the 
transport bullocks. On the 30th October, however, the first cases occurred 
among the transport animals, these being reported from Kohat. Kushalgarh 
about this time also became infected, and the disease was reported at 
Shinawari on the 3rd November, and at Karappa on the 7th. On the 11th 
November, Veterinary-Lieutenant Tatam reported the appearance of the 
disease at Mastura, of course among slaughter cattle, and on the roth four 
cases were reported by Veterinary-Lieutenant Rose, at Maidan. Ustarzai, 
Hangu, and Kai had by this date also become infected, and before the middle 
of November the disease had practically declared itself all along the line from 
Kushalgarh to Maidan. On the 15th November, Kushalgarh had 91 cases 
under treatment among the transport cattle, Kohat had 247, Usterzai 24, 
Hangu 68, and Kai 127. By the end of November the outbreak had passed 
its worst, there being on the 30th of that month only 49 cases under treatment 
at Kushalgarh, and 163 at Kohat. From this date the disease gradually 
assumed a mild type, and eventually, by the middle of December, had 
practically disappeared from the whole line. 

196. At one time the outbreak threatened to interfere seriously with trans- 
port, especially so as the feet were in most cases affected. Vigilant super- 
vision and constant and searching inspections with prompt segregation of the 
affected succeeded in keeping the outbreak within bounds, and the critical 
period having passed the disease eventually died out. There were altogether 
a total of 927 cases among the transport bullocks, of which number 45 proved 
fatal and three were destroyed. 

197. A second outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease occurred among the 
transport bullocks of the expeditionary force on the Peshawar side. The 
first cases of this outbreak were reported on the 24th of February, when 25 
cases were admitted to treatment. By the 15th of March 253 cases were 
under treatment in the Base Field Veterinary Hospital, and on the 6th of 
April, the date to which this report extends, 319 cases remained under 
treatment, but at this date the outbreak was on the decrease, fewer cases 
coming in and those that did occur were of a milder type. Up to April 6th 
451 cases had occurred in this outbreak, of which number 14 proved fatal. 
The disease on this occasion was principally confined to the mouth, the tongue 
in particular being the seat of extensive and characteristic ulceration. At the 
time of this second outbreak the disease was prevalent in the Peshawar 
District, and it had existed among the slaughter cattle for some time before 
the first case occurred among the transport bullocks. Up to April 6th 958 
cases and 32 deaths had occurred among the slaughter cattle at Peshawar. 

198. Glanders-Farcy.—As already stated only four cases of glanders 
occurred on the expedition. The first case, a horse belonging to Colonel 
Keighley, D.S.O., occurred at Shinawari on the 30th November, was pro- 
nounced glandered by two Veterinary Officers, and destroyed on the recom- 
mendation of a board. The other three cases, all ‘being mules, occurred at 
Budni Camp, two on the 9th of March, and one on the 1oth. These three 
animals were destroyed, fost-mortem examination confirming the diagnosis of 
them being affected with glanders. 

199. ‘Adenitis (Strangles).—This disease was more or less prevalent 
throughout the campaign, chiefly among the ponies, many of which were very 
young and at the age to contract this equine complaint. The disease, how- 
ever, never assumed serious dimensions as regards the numbers attacked or 
mortality. Altogether 339 cases occurred, of which 14 died and 9 were 
destroyed. 
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200. Scabies (Mange).—We congratulated ourselves that no cases of 
scabies had occurred in the force up to the time that the troops left Maidan. 
About half-a-dozen suspicious cases of skin diseases occurred at Maidan while 
I was there, but as the appearance was more like eczema, and no scabies 
acarus being detected with the aid of a strong magnifying glass, the disease 
was pronounced eczema, and, I think, correctly so. With these cases, 
however, precautions were adopted and treatment as for scabies followed. 

201. On my way down from Maidan to Shinawari, I carefully inspected all 
animals at Mastura and Karappa without finding any trace of scabies, and the 
inspections of the Veterinary Inspector, line of communication, went to show 
that up to the end of November scabies did not exist on any part of the line. 

202. Veterinary Officers, however, reported that just before the troops left 
Bagh, to march down the Bara Valley, cases of typical scabies appeared in 
the 3rd and 4th Brigades, and certainly by the time these Brigades reached 
Bara and Mamani, scabies had decidedly shown itself. Altogether about 
40 cases were at this time sent into the Base Field Veterinary Hospital from 
these two Brigades, and shortly afterwards cases occurred among the animals 
of the 1st and 2nd Brigades, at the time at Jamrud. 

203. The disease having established itself, notwithstanding all precautions, 
increased rapidly, so much so that by the 30th of December there were 140 
cases of scabies among ponies, mules and donkeys under treatment in the 
Base Field Veterinary Hospital, all the cases being of the psoroptic form. 

204. Towards the end of January or at the beginning of February cases of 
skin disease occurred among the camels which, to me, appeared of quite a 
different nature to the early cases of eczema occurring among these animals. 
Still, even in these cases no acarus could be found by us. I was not, how- 
ever, satisfied with the means we had at our disposal for detecting or finding 
the acarus peculiar to the form known as sarcoptic scabies, and which, it is 
well known, burrows deeply in the skin and is consequently at times difficult 
to find. I therefore had specimens of scurf from three different camels sent 
to Veterinary-Captain Rutherford at the Amballa Veterinary School, and to 
Veterinary-Captain Pease, Principal of the Lahore Veterinary College, and 
these officers, on microscopical examination of the scurf, in each case either 
found the acarus of sarcoptic scabies or their ova. Scurf and pieces of skin 
from other camels, in all from eight cases, were sent to Veterinary-Captains 
Rutherford and Pease, and in all except two cases, when the specimens got 
destroyed in transit, either the acarus sarcoptes, or their ova were demon- 
strated. 

205. All along these cases of skin disease among the camels were treated 
as scabies, and all practicable precautions were taken to prevent the disease 
spreading. There was, however, now no doubt but that we had, in the 
majority of camels suffering from skin affection, sarcoptic scabies to deal with. 
The disease in camels yielded to treatment very easily, two or three dressings 
of tara mira oil, after clipping, sufficing to cure the animals and return them 
to duty. 

sok The bullocks also contracted scabies, the first cases occurring towards 
the end of January, but the disease with them was of a mild type and easily 
yielded to treatment. 

207. Notwithstanding all precautionary measures scabies spread consider- 
ably during the month of February, and it was not until the beginning of 
March, when the animals got a change of food in the shape of “ Kusseel,” that 
the disease appeared checked. This change to green food had a marked effect 
on the spread of the disease. The number of fresh cases occurring at once 
decreased, so much so that by the end of March fresh admissions had almost 
ceased. 
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208. Altogether there was a total of 4,819 cases of scabies on the expedition, 
the number of the different animals affected being as follows :— 


Notwithstanding the large number of animals placed on the sick list from 
this one cause, transport was never seriously interfered with. Clipping and 
the other treatment adopted soon produced a cure and the animals were not 
long thrown out of work. 

209. I attributed the outbreak and spread of scabies throughout the force 
to be due in a very great measure to three principal causes; (1) the animals 
being so long on dry food ; (2) the low condition and impoverished state of 
the system of a large number of the ponies and (3) to the time of year, when 
animals were about to change their coats, the skin at this period being in a 
condition to harbour and propagate the scabies acarus. 


(To be continued.) 


Notes and News. 


TUBERCULOSIS IN MEAT.—At the Local Government Board, on 16th March, 
Mr. Chaplin and Mr. Walter Long (who were accompanied by Mr. T. W. 
Russell, M.P, Mr. S. B. Provis, C.B., and Sir Richard Thorne, of the Local 
Government Board; and Mr. T. H. Elliott, C.B., Sir Jacob Wilson, Major 
Tennant, Mr. A. C. Cope, and Mr. F. A. Fulford, of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment), received a numerous deputation, representing the National Federation 
of Meat Traders and a large number of agricultural societies, in reference to 
the treatment of tuberculous meat. Mr. Field said the deputation represented 
83 branches of the federation and 30 agricultural societies. It had been called a 
deputation, but from its large numbers it looked likea demonstration. Briefly 
stated, they wanted compensation for the confiscation of all animals which had 
been taken in the interests of the public health. They objected very strongly to 
the present power of the magistrates to imprison without fine in a case where 
the butcher bought in good faith an animal that was apparently sound. 
Another objection was that exactly the men who knew nothing about meat 
were appointed inspectors—such as policemen, tramway conductors, garden- 
ers and carpenters. Then there was no uniformity of inspection. They 
were opposed to insurance, as they thought that a trade carried on in good 
faith ought not to be penalised in that way. They also strongly protested 
against the abolition of private slaughter-houses, which would mean largely 
throwing the trade into the hands of foreign importers. Mr. Ramsden (Liv- 
erpool), Mr. Lambert (York), Mr. Pearson (Sheffield), Mr. Mills (Nottingham), 
Mr. Hutchinson (the Scottish Chamber of Commerce), and Mr. Coggin 
London), also spoke. Mr. Chaplin, in reply, said that naturally the Local 
overnment Board and the Board of Agriculture approached the question from 
different points of view. It was only after the living animal had become con- 
verted into meat and was confisated as unwholesome that the question came 
within the purview of the Local Government Board. As regarded uniformity of 
inspection, he was entirely in accord with the deputation ; but with regard to 
compensation he thought they had very weighty authorities against them. The 
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majority report of the Commission was against compensation, on the ground 
that the risk of tuberculosis was fully recognised in the trade, and 
some of their witnesses had admitted that it could not fail to affect the 
price. The Commissioners went onto say that, notwithstanding numer- 
ous requests to be supplied with evidence as to actual cases of sub- 
stantial loss through seizure of tuberculous carcases, nearly all the 
witnesses could only tell them at most of one, two, or three such seizures 
during long periods of business. It was true that there was a minority 
report in favour of compensation ; but that was to be contingent entirely upon 
a regular and determined effort being made for the elimination of the disease 
throughout the whole of the country. He was stronly of opinion, and he 
believed that was Mr. Long’s view also, that science was not at present 
sufficiently advanced upon the subject to justify them in making an experi- 
ment involving an expenditure of hundreds and thousands of pounds. He 
was sorry to hear from Mr. Field that they were entirely opposed to insurance. 
He thought it the wisest policy to adopt at the present time. He had been 
assured that a system of that sort had already been established at Grimsby. 
The Local Government Board had recently issued a circular to local authorities, 
giving instructions for the assistance of inspectors, so that carcases otherwise 
healthy should not be condemned, and only those parts containing tuber- 
culous lesions should be seized. The Board had also urged that properly 
qualified persons should be appointed as meat inspectors, and they had 
ointed out the directions in which these officers ought to be qualified. But 
“ had not the power to grant compensation, and he fully believed that with 
proper inspection it would be wholly unnecessary. He had not thought it to 
be his duty up to the present time to take any action in regard to private 
slaughter-houses, and he would consider carefully what the deputation had 
said upon the question. The Board recommended that seizure should ensue 
in every case of foreign dead meat where the pleura of the animal had been 
stripped. That, he hoped, would be a considerable safeguard against the 
introduction of dangerously tuberculosed animals into this country in compe- 
tition with our own. The Board had also altered the existing Milk Order to 
meet a difficulty which had been pointed out by the Royal Commission. It 
was abundantly shown that the omission of tuberculosis from the contagious 
Diseases (Animals) Act, 1878, had precluded local authorities from any 
attempt to deal with tuberculosis in milch cows, although they were alive to 
the danger and anxious to provide a remedy. Mr. Field, M.P., having 
thanked Mr. Chaplin and Mr. Long, the deputation withdrew.— 7imes. 
HIGHLAND AND AGRICULTURAL SociETy.—The monthly meeting of the 
directors of the Highland and Agricultural Society was held in the society's 
offices, George IV. Bridge, Edinburgh, on Wednesday, March Ist, Sir John 
Gilmour of Montrave, chairman of the directors, presiding. The Rev. Dr. 
Gillespie, Mouswald, moved, “ That with the view of assisting in eliminating 
of tuberculosis from British herds, it is desirable that a series of experiments 
should be carried out in this country on lines similar to those conducted in 
Denmark by Prof. Bang ; that acommittee be appointed toconsider and report 
as to the carrying out of such a series of experiments by this society; and 
that the committee be authorised to communicate with the Board of Agricul- 
ture, with the view of securing their co-operation and assistance in such 
experiments.” In speaking to the motion, Dr. Gillespie said the subject of 
tuberculosis would be a burning one in the immediate future, both in its 
relation to human beings and to cattle. Anyone who was aware of the real 
state of the case knew that the disease was very prevalent among cattle, and 
it would be folly to shut their eyes to that fact. It was a very serious matter 
for cattle owners, even though they were not dairy farmers. Those who 
owned pedigree herds, and desired to sell to foreign customers, were met 
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with a very serious difficulty, for foreign buyers were shutting the door closer 
and closer, unless they had some assurance that the animals purchased would 
stand a certain test. He, therefore, thought it extremely desirable to check 
tuberculosis, and get their herds into as healthy a condition as possible, 
Public interest was also being very much excited as to the relation of tuber- 
culosis in cattle to tuberculosis in human beings. Influential persons of high 
standing were having their minds directed to that phase of the question, and 
the consumption of meat, and especially of milk, would be very much affected 
if the disease were not checked. So long as the farmer alone was the suf- 
ferer, he would be left very much to suffer ; but when the public were affected, 
they would not remain silent, but would take action. The question which 
they had to solve was how best to reduce, if not get quit of tuberculosis, 
There was a consensus of opinion that that would not be brought about by 
“stamping out,” even if compensation were paid. That would, undoubtedly, 
involve a very heavy expenditure of money, and, unfortunately, it would mean 
a very great diminution in the number of cattle in this country. He thought 
sufficient was known to support the strong presumption that the disease could 
be got quit of by breeding it out, on the plan of Prof. Bang and others. That 

lan was supported by the report of the recent Commission on Tuberculosis. 

t had been recommended that the Government should supply free tuberculin 
to veterinary surgeons, with the view of leading stock-owners to proceed on 
the lines of Professor Bang’s theory—separating the healthy from the un- 
healthy, and gradualty breeding up a sound herd without sacrificing young 
animals. Professor Bang had shown that that could be done practically, and 
he (Dr. Gillespie) would like to see the experiment carried out in this country, 
For himself, he thoroughly believed in Professor Bang’s theory, but he would 
like to have his conclusions tested in a way that would command the con- 
fidence of stock-owners. The present position of affairs could not be!allowed 
to continue. Tuberculin was a very dangerous thing if it was not honestly 
used. If people were to be lett free to use tuberculin, and then to re-use it, 
they were in great danger of leaving the situation open to very great abuse, 
and he thought that phase of the matter would compel the Government to 
take action for regulating the use of tuberculin. He highly approved of some 
of the society’s money being spent on some such scheme as this, and he 
thought also that they had a very good claim on the Government for a grant for - 
that purpose. Whatever Government was in power they would have to face the 
question, both in the interest of human beings and of cattle, and it would be a 
great advantage to them to have the assistance which could be derived from 
practical experiments. Mr. Alexander Cross, of Knockdon, seconded the 
motion, which was agreed to.— The Scotsman. 
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